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Three Essentials: Good Houses; 


ROM start to finish this issue of The Progressive Farmer is packed 
with articles sure to help renter and landowner understand each 
other better and work together for greater profits to both. On page 
13 we are pointing out some of the chief lessons for renters, and here 
we wish to remind landlords of the three profitable lessons for them. 


Long Leases; Intelligent Tenants | 


er’s plain statement of facts by F D. T. on page 8; then read Prof. |: 
Massey’s report and others telling how longer leases produce better | 
results, and decide for yourself which system you will adopt. And | 
whatever others may or may not do, Mr. Landlord, you can start this | 
system in your own case. You can find a good renter and say to him, 
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DIVERSIFIED FARMING WITH COTTON BELT TENANTS 


This photograph was taken in the wheat field of Hon. E. L. Daughtridge, Edgecombe County, N. C.—one of the finest cotton counties in the world. He is a ‘‘many crop specialist,” as Mr. 

S. R. Winters puts it, and by making some of his 800 cultivated acres yield two crops annually, his. year’s record shows as follows: on, acres; Corn, 250; wheat,120; peas, 100; oats, 75; 

pecaute, a pe ee ng soy beans, 40; with smaller acreages of clover, rye and rape. These crops not only give him a net profit of $10,000 a year, but with such diversification and rotation, 
s land also stays rich. 





First of ali, Better Houses for Tenants. It is really remarkable 
how many landlords and tenants in their letters have laid emphasis on 
this point. The better class of tenants, as Mr. Markham says, ‘is the 
only sort worth having, and you can’t get the better class unless you 
provide, not fine houses or large houses, of 
course, but houses that are in good repair 
and without the ramshackle hideousness 
that now characterizes many such places. 
You can whitewash if you can’t paint, anda 
few quick-growing shade trees, roses, crape 
myrtles, grape vines and fruit trees will 
cost little. 

Next, the Long Lease. Asone corres- 
pondent well reminds us, neither landowner 
nor renter can prosper on poor land; both 
can prosper on rich land. And of all the 


‘‘Well, let’s make a five-year (or three-year) agreement. I will feel 
like putting the place in better fix and you will feel more like taking 
care of it and building it up."’ 

The third essential is, Intelligent Tenants. Good tenant 
houses and fair renting conditions will 
help you get them, as our articles by 
Messrs. Massey, Mulland Barton all make 
clear, and when you get them they will 
make more for themselves and for land- 
owners than ignorant, unprogressive ten- 
ants can ever do. We haven't yet begun 
to realize the value of land in the South. 
When we do, we shall probably wake up 
to the fact that the ignorant tenant fre- 
quently damages soil and buildings more 
ina year than his rent money amounts to. 





DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page 

A Neighborhood of Happy Tenant Farmers 12 
An Ideal System in South Carolina . . . 7 
An Open Letter to the White Renters of 
the South e 7 e 7. e o se . a a es 
A Rental Contract Providing for Diversifi- 
cation and Rotation . . . . . «2. « 
A Renting System That Makes Men Mil- 
nn cs 6 & + & &.. ¢ ¢ ¢.¢ 
How One Landlord Doubled Crop Yields 


in Five Years . 
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‘inventions ever devised by the wit of 
man’’ for making rich land poor and keep- 
ing it poor, and for making both landlord 
and renter poor at the same time, nothing 
has ever been devised equal to the one-year 
renting system. And the South is probably 
the only part of the civilized world in which 
such a system still obtains. Read the rent- 


ee —_— 
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How to Help the Unambitious Tenant . 
Longer Leases to Promote Better Farming 
Look After “Scab” Farmers—and Then 

After Your Congressman . .... ~- 
Nominal Land Tax Promotes Absentee 

Se 6. og Se eg Beg 
Where the Renters Speak Their Minds 


Decide for yourself if (1) good houses, 
(2) longer leases and (3) intelligent renters 
are not the rules for success—assuming, of 
course, that the landlord lives on his farm 
and practices a diversification of crops, 
two other essentials so manifestly neces- 
sary that we have simply taken them for 
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granted. 























A Doily Transfer Pattern for Each Answer Not Earning a Cash Prize 


) $ BQ) in Prizes for Answering These Questions 


HE subscriber to The Progressive Farmer who gives the clearest and most Sommeety answers to the questions printed below will receive a cash prize of $10.00. 


For the five next most complete answers we will give cash prizes of $2.00 eac 


. For the next ten most complete answers we will give cash prizes of $1.00 


each. Each subscriber who answers these questions and who does not win a cash prize will receive a beautiful transfer doily pattern. 
We want this information to help us make the advertising columns of The Progressive Farmer of more service to our readers. Many manufacturers do 
not know what kinds of merchandise are best suited to the needs of the farm home and by showing these manufacturers first-hand information from our readers 
we can do them a great service and at the same time make our advertising worth more to you. There is nothing hard about this. You can answer the questions 


completely in a few minutes. 


NSTRUCTIONS FOR ANSWERING: Tear out this page and write the answers in the blank spaces following each printed question. Answer each question 
fully. Be sure to tell whether or not you use each article listed and, if you do use it, be sure to give the name of the brand. If you do not use an article answer 


the question by ‘‘no.” 


ll answers must be mailed before September 30th to be eligible for prizes. Fold up the page, put it in an envelope and direct the envelope to The Progres- 


stve Farmer. We also want to thank you in advance for helping us in this way. 





Cut out the page below this line, fill in the answers to the questions and mail to The Progressive Farmer. 


Your Name. eres Pend sete eee pa whee ae eee ae 


Your State = 


Do You Use the Following Food Products and What Brand of Each? 
(Answer “Yes” or “No” and Give Name of Brand). 


Breakfast foods?...... 
Coffee...... 
Cereal Coffees...... 
Chocolate or cocoa...... 
What brands?........... 
Packing house cured meats...... What brands?... 


(a) Ham and bacon.. 
Packing house lard What brand?... 
Cottonseed compound lard...... 
Canned gsoups...... 
Canned vegetables (from canning factories) What brand?. 


What brand 


Spices and flavoring extracts...... What brand 

Shredded cocoanut What brand? 

Special table salt What brand?, 

Prepared desserts (this refers to such products as tapioca, gelatine, 
DEOMIGD S 0.61060 55.0 CO Se reso VOD ECON wees 

Prepared mincemeats...... What brand?. 

Syrups or molasses...... What brand? 


Pickles. ..... What brands 


Crackers...... 
Macaroni or spaghetti..... 
Baby foods, such as Mellin’s, Eskay’s, Horlick’s Malted Milk, etc.. 


Ice cream freezer 
Refrigerator or ice box............ 
What make?... 


How many kinds and what brands?... 


Meat chopper 
Cleansing powders 
Washing powders What brands?.... 
Tin, enamel or aluminum pots and pans... 
Fruit jars...... What kinds?.... 
Fly paper...... What brands. 
Kitchen cabinet...... What make 
Self-heating iron or ironing machine 
Linoleum or other kitchen floor covering 
Silverware or other table cutlery... 
Other Parts of the House 
What kind of wallis?......... (a) Painted 
(b) Hard finish 
Rugs or carpets... What kind?...... 
Hardwood or painted floors?......... 
Carpet sweeper...... What kind?.... 
Vacuum sweeper or vacuum cleaner 
Floor polishes...... 
Eow often do you buy paints for use inside the house?.. 
What kind?... 
What make?......... 
Organ What make? 
What make?.. 
Phonograph...... What make?... 


Piano player 


What other musical instruments?. 
Have you a sewing machine?..... What make. 
Have you a furnace, hot water or steam heating plant or stoves? 
What kind Te eee -. and what make... 
What make of bed springs do you use?. 
What make of mattress 
What make of watches do the members of your family like 
What make of alarm clocks?.......... 
What kind of lights do you use? 
If lamps, what kind?........ 
What make of lamp chimneys”. 
If lighting system, is it gasoline, acetylene or electric? 
Do you have a waterworks system? 
Have you thought of putting one in? 


Do you have a bath room? 


Your Postoffice 


Do your own your farm or do you rent? ___ =e 


Hand or power 
If power machine, what kind of power is used? 
Are you thinking of buying a washing machine? 


What brand of laundry soap do you use? 


What brand of ammunition do you use?............ 
Outside the House 


How Slot: GG YOU TORING WE ovck vc cwcaseeceses 

Who selects the paint for the house, you or your husband” 
What make? 

Have you planned to buy an incubator? 

Do you buy poultry foods?...... ‘What brands?. 


What brand of garden tools do you use 


Do you have a lawn mower? What make‘ 


In the Dairy 


What make? 


° 


Have you a silo 


Have you thought of building one, and if so—which kind do you prefer?.. 
General Items 
Does one person buy the clothes for your entire family and who is that person—father or 
mother, or who?.......- 


> 


Do you buy most of your clothes in your town or do you send away for them 


(a) For yourself and children?......... 
se A I gy <ul oes: Syncs Sis ne) 416: Bid Bib 8S BIN OSS Aa w 01S Gch and. sree ae ea 
What Average Prices Do the Members of Your Family Pay for the Following Articles and 
What Makes Do They Usually Buy? 
Women's 
Girt’ GQEOGAOGs «6c cccciccs 
Corsets 
Po ere ret 
Men’® SWIG. . 6.0 rece es 
Women’s shoes....... 
Girls’ shoes....... 
Bape shoes... ...... 
Men’s shoes......... 


Men's hats...... 


Men’s overcoats... 
Women’s closks........:... 
BECHEO BIOWOB 56:66 :0.6.605 6-8 0- Make.. 
Women’s gloves..........-.. Make 
Men’s underwear 
Women’s underwear 
Women’s and girls’ stockings...... 

of changing brands?........ 
Overalls.....c.ceee --+ Make... 
Men’s secks..ccccdcsocce Make 
Wash fabrics..... cwee eee Make.. 
Rubber coats.....++.e--- Make? 
Embroidery silks......... ; Make... 
Diamond dyes 
Thread 
Shoe polish 
What make of tooth brushes are liked best in your home? 
Tooth powder or paste What make?.... 
Razors What 
Shaving soap What kind?. 
Toilet soap What kind?. 
Talcum powders What kind? 
Face creams What kind? 
Perfumes What kind?. 
Shampoos What kind?... 


Face Powders What kind? 
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Why We Need the Stock Law 


HE stock-law, or the law of enact- 

‘ment or custom which controls 
the livestock of any state or com- 
munity is the outgrowth of education 
which leads to better farming and 
better living. 

The control of livestock does not 
necessarily mean the loss of the feed 
grown on the ranges, but it does of 
necessity protect the livestock from 
disease and the crops of the indus- 
trious and intelligent farmer from de- 
struction by worthless scrub stock 
which the owner allows to run at 
large to consume feed which does not 
belong to him. 

The so-called stock-law should not 
mean less fences, but it Should and 
does mean more and better livestock. 
It also means forest preservation and 
reforesting of our cut-over ranges 
which produce only enough grass to 
support miserably a few scrubs, but 
might if protected grow a profitable 
crop of timber. 


A Feed Analysis 
| nears feed is said to contain: 





50 per cent corn chops, 
15 per cent oats, 

5 per cent molasses, 

30 per cent alfalfa meal. 


“The guaranteed analysis is: 
Protein, 10.5 per cent, 
Fat, 2 per cent, 
Fiber, 12 per cent, , 
Carbohydrates, 55 per cent. 

“Will a feed made up of these ma- 
terials in the proportions stated give 
the analysis guaranteed? Is such a 
feed a balanced ration?” 

The analysis as guaranteed is sub- 
stantially correct for the feeds stated 
in the proportions stated, except that 
the term “carhohydrates” is used 
when “nitrogen-free extract” is 
meant. The carbohydrates in a feed 
include the crude fiber and the nitro- 
gen-free extract, but in this case evi- 
dently only the nitrogen-free extract 
is included under the guarantee of 
carbohydrates as the following an- 
alysis shows: 





Pro- 
tein 


5.15 
1.71 
45 


4.62 
11.93 


Fiber N. Free 


Extract| Fat 





35.20 
8.91 
2.97 
9.75 


56.83 
10 50 |12.00 | 55.00 | 2.00 
10.30 | 2.20 | 70.40 | 5.00 


Since this is a Nebraska-mixed 
feed, we have used the analysis given 
in Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding” and 
have taken Western alfalfa and beet 
molasses. It is a fairly well-balanced 
feed, the ratio of protein to carbohy- 
drates and fats being as 1 to 5.4. 


2.50 
72 


42 
3.64 


1.10 
1.62 


9.99 
12.72 





























Linseed Meal as a Feed 


INSEED meal or flaxseed meal is 

a good feed in small quantities, 
but is usually too high in price to jus- 
tify its use. In feeding horses not 
over 1 to 2 pounds a day should be 
used, and for hogs not over 1 part of 
the flaxseed meal to 5 or 6 parts of 
other grains should be used. 

It is doubtful if it is in any way su- 
perior to cottonseed meal for horses, 
and is inferior to it_as a means of sup- 
plying protein to balance a ration of 
corn. In small quantities and for 
pigs, it is good to balance and add 
variety to the ration; but, as stated, 
is too high-priced. Blood and tank- 
age are usually cheaper, considering 
the nutrients contained, and it is cer- 
tain that cowpeas, soy beans and pea- 
“nuts, which the hogs will gather 
themselves, are much cheaper for.the 
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Southern hog raiser and in every way 
as good for the hog. 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients of a few feeds of high pro- 
tein content: 





Pro- | Car’hy- 
tein | drates | Fats 
Pet. Pet. 


Pet. 





Cottonseed Meal 16.9 12.2 





of calcium carbonate they contain. 
In the case of the ground limestone 
the general opinion is that the cal- 
cium and magnesium carbonates may 
be regarded as about of equal value. 

These different forms of lime 
should be purchased on the calcium 
carbonate (and magnesium carbo- 
nate), they contain, or in the case of 
burned lime, its equivalent. The fol- 
lowing gives the relative values of a 
ton of each in dollars and cents when 
equally pure: 





Ground Limestone or 


Burned Lime Ground Oyster Shells 





Linseed Meal (Old Process) 
= ‘* {New Process) 


32.7 7.0 
40.1 2.8 
22.3 14. 

00.0 
15.3 





























What “Thoroughbred” and “Pure- 
bred” Mean 


READER wants to know why it 

is not correct to use the term 
“thoroughbred”, except to designate a 
certain breed of horses. 

The only reason anyone can give is 
that the practice or usage of stock- 
men has so ordained. This accepted 
usage is purely arbitrary, and we be- 
lieve unwise and without reason. 
There is no good reason as we see it 
why this good word, “Thoroughbred” 
should have been diverted from its 
origina] and correct use and arbitrar- 
ily assigned as a name for a breed of 
horses and the ban put on its use in 
any other way. But custom or usage 
makes law, and there is no appeal 
from this law. Well informed, up-to- 
date stockmen do not now use the 
term “thoroughbred” as synonymous 
with “pure-bred”, but use it only to 
designate a breed of horses—the run- 
ning horse. As our inquirer indicates, 
many of the dictionaries still favor 
the original and correct use of the 
word, but some lexicographers are 
beginning to also recognize its new 
and arbitrary use as the name of a 
breed of horses. The power of cus- 
tom is great, and however arbitrary 
and unwise the perverted use of the 
word may appear, it is probable that 
its use for any other purpose than as 
the name of a breed of horses will de- 
crease and in time become extremely 
rare. 





Best Form of Lime to Use 


READER asks, “From which will 

I derive the most benefit on red 
clay soil, ground limestone, ground 
oyster shells, or burned lime?” 

We advise the use of ground lime- 
stone or ground oyster shells, but 
burned lime may be used if it can be 
obtained at a price which makes it 
materially cheaper. When a pound 
of calcium can be obtained as cheap- 
ly in ground limestone or ground 
oyster shells we prefer it, because we 
believe the effects will be as good or 
better than those obtained from the 
same amount of calcium in burned 
lime, and the ground limestone is 
much more agreeable to handle. On 
the other hand, when it must be 
freighted along distance or when 
the distance which it must be 
hauled from the railway station to 
the farm is great the greater value 
of a ton of burned lime over a ton of 
ground limestone may more than 
overbalance the advantages possess- 
ed by the ground limestone, for the 
freight and handling charges will be 
about the same on both, ton for ton, 

It requires about 180 pounds of 
ground limestone to equal in value 
100 pounds of. burned lime, assuming 
that they are equally pure. The refa- 
tive value of the ground limestone 
and the ground oyster shells will de- 
pend on their purity or the percent 








No one would pass on aneear of 
corn or an Irish potato without 
knowing its size, and no one should 
buy lime without knowing its purity. 
Oyster shells, especially oyster shell 
lime when well burned, are likely to 
have a high degree of purity, while 
low grades of ground limestone are 
sometimes sold. It is not so much 
the form of lime that is important as 
the degree of purity, or the content 
of calcium carbonate, or its. equiva- 
lent, and the cost. 





Feeds Should Be Charged to Live- 
stock at Regular Market Prices 


READER asks: “In charging feed 

up to dairy or beef cattle, which 
is right, charge the cost of producing 
the feed on the farm or the price it 
will bring on the market? I have 
read that the correct method is to 
charge the cost of producing the feed, 
but most people seem to think the 
market price is what should be charg- 
ed against the cattle.” 


The market price, less the cost of 
marketing, is what should be charged 
against the cattle for all marketable 
farm products which are fed them, 
The contention that the cost of pro- 
duction should form the basis for 
charging feeds against livestock is 
plainly unsound and has no justifica- 
tion in reason or economics. So far 
as I know, with one possible excep- 
tion, no one having any right to claim 
to speak with authority takes that 
illogical, not to say-absurd, view of 
the question. 

If the farm were run exclusively 
for the feeding of livestock, then the 
profits on the farming operations 
might be determined in that way, but 
few farms are, and probably none 
should be, run exclusively to produce 
feed for livestock, and-in no case can 
the question as to whether livestock 
production is more or less profitable 
than some other kind of farming be 
determined, except by charging all 
marketable products consumed by the 
livestock at the prices they will bring 
on the market less the cost of mar- 
keting. The question of the value of 
the manure does not come directly 
into this proposition, although as a 
matter of fact it is an important item 
in determining whether products 
shall be sold or fed to livestock, or 
in determining the kind of farming 
that shall be followed. 

Some have claimed that the value 
of the manure produced, less the cost 
of preserving and hauling onto the 
land, as well as the cost of market- 
ing the feedstuffs, should be deducted 
from the market price of feeds when 
charging them against the livestock; 
but there is no more reason for in- 
troducing this item into the ques- 
tion than for a dozen other items 
which might be injected. The most 
simple and the only logical and cor- 
rect method is to charge the market 
price of the feeds, less the cost of 
marketing. The other items, interest 
on investment,. labor cost, depreci- 
ation or increase in value of stock, 
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manure and cost and selling prices of 

cattle are all important matters in 

determining the profit or loss on the 

livestock operations, but have no 

place in determining the prices which . 
should be charged for the feeds con-- 
sumed by livestock on the farm. 


SHOCKING CORN 


Poor Results Are Generally Due to 
Not Tying the Shock properly— 
How to Do the Work 


HE most important point in 

shocking corn is to properly tie 
the shock. The most common ob- 
jection to shocking corn in the South 
is ‘that owing to the damp climate the 
corn does not cure well in the shock. 
The whole trouble is usually that the 
shock is not properly tied. The man 
who knows how cures his corn suc- 
cessfully even in the low coastal plain 
sections of the South, while the man - 
who does not tie his shocks properly 
may fail anywhere. 

Our corn grows tall, and without a 
bench to stand on it is almost impos- 
sible to tie the band high enough to 
so compress the top of the shock that 
it will shed water well. Again if the 
shocks are large or the band tied a 
little too low, no man with the usual 
ring or hook and a rope can draw 
the shock tight enough by hand to 
make it shed water properly. The 
ring or hook and rope is also object- 
ionable for drawing up the shock for 
the band, because it is apt to start the 
shocks to twisting, and a shock that 
once starts to twist will continue to 
twist until it goes down. 

Already this fall we have seen 
many fields shocked and tied in such 
a manner that they are certain to 
damage badly if a wet spell of weath- 
er comes before the corn is cured and 
housed.. The tops of the shocks are 
open so as to catch all the rain that 
falls, and if. the corn damages the 





owners will condemn this method of 


harvesting corn when the trouble is 
not in the method but in the manner 
in which the shocks are made, and 
chiefly in the manner in which they 
are tied. Unless the shock is built 
and tied so that the top is sharp and 
tight, so as to shed water, it is not 
properly made, and the corn will cure 
out and keep well only in case the 
weather is favorable. 

There are devices made and sold 
for pulling the top of the shock to- 
gether, but in the absence of one of 
these a home-made device made as 
follows serves well. The only point 
at which itis inferior to the patented 
affairs is that it requires two men to 
operate it, as one must hold the shock 
drawn together while the other ‘ties 
the band. 

Take a piece of strong wood—an 
old buggy shaft does well—about four 
feet long. Sharpen one end so it will 
go through the shock readily. At the 
other end attach a cross piece about 
two feet long to be used as a lever for 
twisting the rope around the shock. 
If the base of the first piece of wood 
is large enough, a hole may be bored 
in it a few inches from the end and 
the cross-piece inserted. In order to 
get strength with small size, this 
cross-piece may run through a hole 
in the longer piece and be a one-half 
inch iron rod, or three-fourths inch, 
gas pipe. A piece of cotton rope is 
attached at the point where the sticks 
cross, the sharp end of the long stick 
thrust through the shock, the loose 
end of the rope passed around the 
shock and again made fast to the 
cross sticks. Then by turning the 
short cross stick or lever the rope is 
wound up and the shock can be 
drawn up very tight. When tight 
enough it may be tied with binder 
twine or other material. If the corn is 
tall it will pay to carry a bench along 
to stand on when tieing the shocks. 
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What Farmers Want to. Know 


By VW. F. Massey 

















A RENTING SYSTEM THAT MAKES 
MEN MILLIONAIRES 


It’s Not a System That Robs Tenants, 
But One That Deals Fairly, Attracts 
White Renters of Intelligence and 
Ability, Provides Good Homes and 
Enriches the Land 


EARLY 40 years ago just after the 

war, a Marylander, a merchant in 
one of the Eastern Shore counties, 
devised a plan for renting land that 
would be profitable to both tenant 
and landlord. 

He bought a farm and made a plan 
for the crop rotation and made a con- 
tract with a farmer to farm it accord- 
ing to the following details: 

1. The tenant owned all the stock, 
and the landlord furnished comforta- 
ble dwelling and good outhouses. 

2. The contract required the ten- 
ant to sow a field in clover every 
year, the tenant furnishing the seed 
and getting all the hay, the wheat 
straw, and corn stover free of rent, 
paying no rent on livestock, but 
spreading the manure regularly on 
the land that was to go into corn the 
next season. 

3. The money crop mainly was 
wheat and the rotation was corn, 
wheat and clover. The wheat is the 
only crop on which fertilizer is used, 
and the tenant pays half the cost of 
that—usually simply acid phosphate. 

4. The landlord furnishes paint 
and whitewash and the tenant ap- 
plies them. 

5. The landlord furnishes fencing 
materials and the tenant builds what 
fences are needed. 

6. The wheat and corn crops are 
divided equally between landlord and 
tenant. 

The first farm proved a success, and 
the owner bought farm after farm 
from his share till by the time of his 
death he owned 56 farms averaging 
270 acres each and was a millionaire 
from the profits of the farms. A most 
important point is that no tenant is 
ever moved so long as he farms in ac- 
cordance with contract. Men have 
lived on these farms for 30 or more 
years, and have bought farms and 
rented them in the same way. Some 
have handed them down to their sons, 
and the lands have improved in pro- 
ductiveness, ; 

Later the tenants were allowed to 
lengthen the rotation by putting one 
field of wheat after a clover fallow 
and another after corn, and many 
prefer this as it gives them a chance 
to have two fields in clover and get 
more hay to feed and make more in 
stock. The tenant is allowed to pas- 
ture a small number of sheep on the 
wheat in winter, but not to graze it 
too closely. 

In another county adjoining anoth- 
er man started the same method of 
renting farms and he too became a 
millionaire while the tenants prosper- 
ed and the land improved. Tenants on 
these farms are generally men prom- 
inent in the county, and claim that 
they had rather live on a rented farm 
under this contract than to own it, 
and some who have bought farms and 
still have a good bank balance, rent 
them in the same way to get an im- 
proved farm-to finally move on. 

There is a great opening in the 
South for similar work, but to get in- 
telligent farmers to rent land in this 
way, there must be (1) comfortable 
dwellings and good barns and stables, 
(2) a permanent tenancy, and (3) the 
cropping system and crop lien must 
be abandoned. This last will injure 
nobody for the croppers will be far 
better off working for wages. 

The present system in the South is 
ruinous to the land and the tenant 
alike. On these Maryland: farms all 
roughage must be fed on the farm and 
the. manure hauled out and spread, 
and the farmers find that they no 





longer need to buy complete fertiliz- 
ers and waste money in the purchase 
of nitogen and potash, but that with 
the legume crops fed on the place, the 
remains of the clover and the manure 
gives them all the nitrogen needed, 
and the organic decay and an occa- 
sional liming gives them all the pot- 
ash needed. Lime is used about once 
in six years on every field as it comes 
in corn, and the tenant pays half of 
the cost.. He can keep all the stock 
he can profitably feed, whether he is 
devoted to beef, dairy, hogs or mules, 
and with the increased fertility of the 
land the owner is -annually getting 
more rent. The owner stated that with 
all the expenses in buildings, etc., the 
farms paid him a regular clear in- 
come of 5 per cent on the investment, 
and that is more than most million- 
aires get on their investments. The 
56 farms mentioned have been asses- 
sed at one million dollars for taxa- 
tion. They were all bought from the 
profits of preceding farms and not 
from any outside means. 

The Department of Agriculture 
published several years ago a bulletin 
on this estate entitled “A Tenant Sys- 


and winter as-fast as made and let lie 
on the surface all winter gives’ better 
results than manure plowed under at 
once. Of course if manure is let lie 
in stables and barnyard and get to 
heating there will be some smell of 
ammonia, but there will be very little 
if the fresh manure is hauled at once 
and spread. 

At one of the experiment stations 
some years ago they hauled out ma- 
nure in the fall and spread it: and 
plowed it under at once. On another 
plot they spread the manure and let it 
lie all winter. On third plot they 
spread the manure in the spring and 
then plowed all under except the fall- 
plowed plot. All were planted in 
corn, and the plot where the manure 
lay on the surface all winter- beat 
both the other plots in yield. 


Where I live there are thousands of 
acres planted in cantaloupes every 
spring. The growers use stable ma- 
nure brought from New York. They 
prepare the land at once after Christ- 
mas and run out furrows and put the 
manure in these furrows and let it lie 
till planting time in spring, and they 
find that they get far better. results 
than from spreading the manure in 
the spring just before planting. The 
main reason is that the manure gets 
decayed and ready to feed the plants 
and the soil absorbs all the liquids 
that are washed out. 

When I wrote to your friend I had 





rivers run to the sea. 
turn the tide. 


preme unselfishness. 


and attractive rural civilization. 
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THE SUPREME CHALLENGE TO SOUTHERN 
STATESMANSHIP 


Te task that challenges the statesmanship of the hour is to stop the steady 
flow of population from the country to the town. 

life run in the direction of the greatest profits and the greatest pleasures as the 
Philosophy, preachment and oratory are powerless to 
It is as inexorable as the law of gravitation—it is gravitation. 
Hence the obligation and the opportunity of the hour is to make life on the 
farm just as profitable and attractive as life in the town. 
feels this obligation, who most clearly sees this opportunity will most surely 
serve his day and generation. The day will not harken to the fanatic, the gen- 
eration will not tolerate the demagogue; but he who would render this high 
service must bring to his task a serene faith, superb common sense and su- 


The first step to be taken is to give every man who tills the soil a fair chance 
to ownit. This is the mud-sill upon which alone can be builded a profitable 
The small farm owned by the man who tills 
it is the best plant-bed in the world on which to grow men. 
lation will always make a Mexico, but the citizen standing in the doorway of 
his own home is at once the builder and the bulwark of the commonwealth. 


—Attorney General T. W. Bickett of North Carolina. 


The currents of human 


The man who deeply 


A landless popu- 








tem and Its Results.” I suppose it 
can still be had on application. 





Proper Use for Manure 


Artes a test extending over six 
years, I find that compost manure 
from stables and cow sheds, when 
hauled direct to the field and put at 
once in open furrows and covered at 
once, has a much better effect on the 
crops. We have tested it in this way 
compared with manure hauled out 
and put in the furrow and permitted 
to remain in the open furrow for 
some time before being covered. 
Leading chemists say that the ma- 
nure should be incorporated with the 
soil at once, and if permitted to stand, 
the odor from the manure shows loss 
and the manure dries and gets lumpy. 
One chemist says the escaping part 
contains most of the potash, which 
should be incorporated with the dung 
and not be permitted to waste. A 
friend contends that it will not injure 
manure if let lie uncovered, and says 
that he wrote to you and that you 
agreed with him. We feel sure that 
he did not fully explain to you, and 
that there is a great difference be- 
tween manure spread broadcast on 
the land and using two or three loads 
an acre in the furrows. I would like 
to have your full opinion. A leading 
chemist to whom we submitted the 
question said cover the manure at 
once.” 

My experience is, and the present 
season has further demonstrated the 
fact, that manure hauled out in fall 


spread my manure last fall, and I have 
taken especial pains to note the dif- 
ference between my crops and similar 
land where manure was spread and 
turned under at once, and the re- 
sult has been to confirm me in my 
opinion that the manure lying upon 
the surface as a mulch all winter pro- 
motes nitrification in the soil and the 
crops are far better than where turn- 
ed under in the fall. I expect to 
spread the manure again this fall and 
let it lie all winter on top. 

Chemists may tell you what they 
please, but one test on the soil is 
worth more than a dozen theories 
from the laboratory. I do not spread 
manure in the furrows as our canta- 
loupe growers do, but cover the land 
deeply as far as the manure will go. 
And I find that my cantaloupes, plant- 
ed where the manure was broadcast- 
ed, are especially fine in vine and 
fruit. I am growing watermelons in 
the same way after a crop of early 
Irish potatoes grown on the broad- 
casted manure, and a big crop of po- 
tatoes it was. 





Growing Cabbage Plants for Sale 


ROM North Carolina: “I want to 

grow a large quantity of cabbage 
plants to sell for making early cab- 
bage. I expect to sow the‘seed about 
the last of September or early Oc- 
tober. Would like to know what kind 
of. soil to grow them on and how to 
prepare it. Would a good rich piece 
of new ground be suitable? I would 
also like to have some information in 
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regard to growing lettuce to be ready 
for market in December. Will it be 
necessary to use canvas over it in 
this section after setting the plants? 
I read your notes in The Progressive 
Farmer and get a good deal of help 
from them.” 

The new ground will answer very 
well for sowing the cabbage seed, but 
you should give it a large percentage 
of phosphoric acid. A mixture of 
equal parts of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate will fill the bill, at the 
rate of 800 pounds an acre. The soil 
should be put in good order and the 
fertilizer worked in a week ahead of 
sowing the seed to prevent damage 
from the meal in its decay. Then sell 
all the plants you can in. November 
for setting, and any unsold should be 
transplanted thickly in frames and 
cloth should ,be at hand in case the 
nights should get very cold to cover 
and keep them in good shape for 
spring sale. 





Wheat 


ROM North Carolina: “Please let 
me know what fertilizer is best 
for wheat.” 

You tell me nothing about the 
condition of the land proposed to be 
sown to wheat, and the fertilization 
will depend very largely on the soil 
and its needs. The best wheat grow- 
ers in this state, men who get big 
crops every year, farm in a rotation 
with clover and manure for corn, and 
cut and slfock the corn and put in 
wheat after corn, after preparing the 
surface soil as fine as possible. They 
use no fertilizer but acid phosphate, 
for they get the needed nitrogen 
from the legume crops and the ma- 
nure made from them. A strong clay 
loam, which is the best soil for 
wheat, does not need applications of 
potash. Under the general conditions 
in your section I would say that a 
3-8-3 fertilizer, used not less than 300 
pounds an acre, will be needed. But 
we should be getting into rotative 
farming and depend less on complete 
fertilizers and spend the money more 
for acid phosphate and lime, for the 
grain farmer who farms right in the 
red clay Piedmont country will never 
need to buy any fertilizer but acid 
phosphate. 





Barren Corn 


MADE a fair crop of corn in 1913, 

and sowed rye and turned it under 
in the spring and sowed peas and 
turned them under in the fall and 
sowed rye, and turned this under 
last spring for corn. Corn has had 
200 pounds of acid phosphate an acre, 
and in July a side dressing of fine 
raw bone meal, and now not more 
than two-thirds of the corn has made 
ears. Can you tell me the trouble?” 

The most probable cause is poor 
seed selection. The stalks that make 
no ears are the strongest male or pol- 
len-making plants in the field, and 
they set the grain on plants around 
and these inherit the barren tenden- 
cy. Plant a.seed plot and pull out the 
green tassel from every stalk that 
shows no ear, and you can gradually 
eliminate the tendency to barrenness, 
for it has been done completely to 
my knowledge. 





Tomatoes Rotting 


LEASE tell me why my tomatoes 

are rotting and how it may be pre- 
vented. The plants are fine and the 
land has never been cultivated be- 
fore.” 

Therg are several rots of the to- 
mato caused by fungi and these may 
be prevented by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture. There is one rot that 
does not seem tosbe of fungous or- 
igin. This is the blossom end rot. 
This seems to be due to the fluctua- 
tions of the weather, either too dry or 
too wet. Tomatoes-should be spray- 
ed with Bordeaux mixture every 10 
days from the time they are set till 
the fruit is nearly grown. This will 
largely prevent rot and will keep the 
foliage free from blight. 
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Longer Leases to Promote Better Farming 
Article No. 35 on “‘ Diversification and Independence in 1915!"’ 


By L. A. Markham and John Lee Coulter 














NEITHER RENTER NOR LAND- 

LORD CAN PROSPER ON POOR 

LAND; BOTH PROSPER ON RICH 
LAND 


By L. A. Markham, Prescott, Ark. 
0: GEORGIA’S improved farming 





land, 57 per cent, and of South 

Carolina’s, Alabama’s and Missis- 
sippi’s 51 per cent each, is operated by 
tenants. Of the total improved farming 
land of North Car- 
olina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas, 
45 per cent is op- 
erated by tenants. 
Now, here is the 
point: There is a 
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strong incentive, of course, for keep- 
ing up the fertility and productive- 
ness of the 55 per cent operated by 
owners and managers; but, under our 
present system, what is going to be- 
come of the constantly failing 45 per 


cent which is.in the hands of the 
tenants? Here, surely, is a problem 
big enough to engage the thought of 
any man. 


No One to the Rescue 


6 eg ncaiges millions of acres will never 
be systematically conserved or 
improved under our present short 
lease system. The reason, or the 
principal reason, at least, is that no 
man is willing to go to the expense of 
terracing, ditching, applying manure, 
and buying and planting high-priced 
seed of soil-improving crops unless 
he has strong assurance that he, and 
not some other man, will farm the 
land for the next few years. His in- 
terest, plainly, is a policy of exploita- 
tion—to get just as much out of the 
land and put just as little back as he 
possibly can. 

And this is what actually happens. 
The soil conservation question has 
always been the most disheartening 
problem we have had to contend with 
in our work among the farmers. 
Realizing, as every other thinking 
man does, that the first fundamental 
requisite to a more productive agri- 


culture is richer land and, at the same- 


time. that nearly all of our improved 
farming land is becoming poorer and 
poorer year by year, we have attack- 
ed this problem first in every com- 
munity in which we have ever labor- 
ed. But in nearly all instances our 
pleadings for the improvement of the 
soil, where the tenant farmer was 
concerned, have met with the same 
discouraging response—nothing could 
be done. “I don’t know whether I 
,will farm this land next year or not”, 
says the tenant, “and I cannot afford 
to go to the expense of improving the 
land for someone else, perhaps, to 
make a crop on.” “I know the land 
is getting mighty poor”, says the 
landlord, “but I cannot afford to put 
out money on land that is being ex- 
ploited and abused by a careless, 
shifting, and mercenary lot of ten- 
ants.” The landlord can do nothing, 
and the tenant can do nothing; what 
is to become of the land? 


Both Landlord and Tenant Vitally 
Affected 


ET to both of them, the landlord 
and the tenant, rich land is a 

mattér of the most vital importance. 
What can be done to make soil-con- 
serving farming possible? We be- 
lieve the thing to do is to change 
"4 

This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next articles in the series being: 

September 18—Selecting Seed Corn, Cotton, 
etc., for Next Year’s Planting. 

September 25—Marketing Surplus Pro- 
ducts; Storing Fruits and Vegetables for 
Winter Use. 2 


from the present indefinite, one-year, 
generally verbal contract to a ten or 
fifteen-year legally executed lease, 
setting forth the rights} privileges 
and duties of both the landlord and 
the tenant. Such a lease would not 
only make systematic soil conserva- 
tion and improvement possible: it 
would confer a number of other im- 
portant benefits on both the landlord 
and the tenant. It would give the 
landlord a better tenant, and it would 
save him the trouble and expense of 
frequently changing tenants, and of 
having part of his land, often, butch- 
ered or lying idle; and it would give 
the tenant a place he could feel to 
be home, save him the heavy ex- 
pense of frequent moves, and enable 
him, through permanent residence, to 
become a citizen of some prestige and 
consideration. 


What the Landlord Must Do 


UT, as we see it, it will be néces- 
sary before this long lease system 
can be inaugurated and carried out, 


shackle houses that many landlords 
furnish. 

Another thing the landlord must do 
is to furnish a-better class of rural 
schools. Nothing else you can think 
of is drawing as many people from 
the farms to the towns and cities to- 
day as the superior facilities of- the 
city schools. Self respecting, ambi- 
tious people naturally gravitate to- 
wards good educational advantages 
for their children. The better class 
of tenants—the ones the landlord 
wants—are no exception to this rule. 
They may- not be able to keep their 
children in school all the time, but 
they are deeply concerned about their 
training and want them to have the 
best advantages procurable when 
they are in school. 

We cannot help feeling that from 
the landlord’s standpoint the present 
idea of economy now very general, in 
the handling of tenant-operated 
farms is fundamentally wrong. A 
very large percentage of landlords 
seem to think that they cannot afford 
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for both the landlord and the tenant 
to change radically his attitude, in 
certain respects, toward the farm and 
the business of farming. Let us ex- 


amine briefly the more important 
things that each must do: 
The first move—the commence- 


ment of the fundamental change— 
must be made by the landlord; “he 
must exert himself to make perma- 
nent tenancy of his land possible and 
desirable. One thing that he must do 
is to provide better houses and im- 
provements—better tenant homes. 
Tenant houses in the South are no- 
toriously bad; and this creates a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction and restless- 
ness. which keeps the renting class 
forever on the move in search of 
more comfort and better homes. This 
is true in an especial sense of the 
better class of tenants—the only ones 
who are worth having. We do not 
believe that any other one thing 
causes so much changing among ten- 
ants—so much pulling about from pil- 
lar to post—as the dilapidated, ram- 


to put up good, comfortable houses 
on their places and to keep up the im- 
provements: it costs too much. Sup- 
pose the manager of a business con- 
cern—a factory, for instance—should 
conclude that he could not afford to 
go to the expense of keeping up some 
important part of his establishment, 
and stop putting money into it; how 
long do you suppose that business 
would continue to run? The busi- 
ness concerns that make money are 
those that are well kept up; and the 
same is true in equally as great a de- 
gree of farms. Look around you and 
see if you do not see everywhere con- 
firmation of this statement. Unques- 
tionably, we think, more money put 
into better houses and improvements 
better schools, and better roads would 
be the best investment that Southern 
landlords could possibly make. 

And the most encouraging feature 
of the situation is, that it can be han- 
died by the landlord as an individual 
proposition. Weare discussing it 
here in an abstract, collective way; 


« 





ing each other. 


pedigree.” 





WELCOME THE NEW TENANT 


HERE is one more thing farmers need. You need a social life. 
trouble is that you hang together just like crabs in a pile. 
You are suspicious of each other. 
your community and you say: “Well, I don’t know about him; I don’t know his 
The preacher looks at him and he says: “Well, he may be here 
only a year, and it is not worth my while to look after him.” Then you watch 
him, but when trouble comes to him; when his child is to be laid out and put 
in God's acre; when the hail destroys his crops, you will go and help him, and 
you will find out that he is a better man than you thought he was, and maybe 
a better man than you are.—Henry Wallace. 


The great 
You are watch. 
The tenant comes into 
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but any man can change from the 
present system toa long-lease system 
of tenants; whether his neighbors 
join him in making the change or not. 
By providing better accommodations 
he can get the best tenants, and he 
can keep them as long as he wants 
them. 


What the Tenant Must Do 


UT, the landlord cannot do it all 

and must not be expected to do so. 
The tenant must do his part. He must 
quit his everlasting roving, find him 
a suitable location and settle down, 
and then go to work to make a home 
of his rented place and permanent, 
substantial citizens of himself and 
wife and children. We have a class 
of tenant farmers who are never sat- 
isfied, who are forever pulling about 
from place to place, searching for 
some fabled paradise where oppor- 
tunities and money grow on trees. 
Such men, instead of finding the best 
opportunities, are always missing 
them and getting the very worst of 
the deal. The best places are natur- 
ally occupied by men who are stay- 
ers; and the perpetual movers have 
simply to take what is left, whatever 
that may be. Not only this, but the 
inveterate moving man -never wins 
that prestige nor forms those neigh- 
borly and friendship ties which are 
so essential to any man’s success. 
Here, again, “the rolling stone gath- 
ers no moss.” 

The eminently wise and profitable 
course, we think, for the tenant farm- 
er is to find a good location and take 
as long a lease as he can get, having 
it stipulated in the contract that he 
shall be paid at customary prices for 
any improving which he may do by 
agreement with the landlord; and 
then proceed to improve his land, to 
improve his stock, and to establish 
himself as a citizen of prestige and 
influence in the community in which 
he has cast his lot. 

That this system would probably 
work out in this country is shown by 
the fact that it has worked out with 
entire satisfaction in the old coun- 
tries of Europe. In England, for in- 
stance, where the long-lease system 
of farm tenantry prevails, the land, 
although much of it has been in culti- 
vation for centuries, is producing lar- 
ger crops today than ever before. 

The long lease is the first step to 
be taken in going about the conserv- 
ation and improvement of farming 
lands in this country. 


ONE-YEAR RENTING WORST FEA- 
TURE OF AMERICAN TENANTRY 


By Dr. John Lee Coulter, Knapp School of 
Country Life, Nashville, Tenn. ‘ 


"Tis writer has now been study- 








ing the tenant problem in the 

South more or less for a period 
of seven or eight years, and after 
examining it from every angle has 
come to one very 
definite conclusion 
and that is that 
the worst feature 
of the whole sys- 
tem is the very 
short period which 
the average ten- 
ant spends on the 





: same farm. The 
3 National Govern- 
a ernment making 


recent investigations found that in 
many sections of the South more 
than one-half of the tenants move 
each year to a new farm. Hundreds 
of thousands of tenants moving from 
farm to farm annually is bound to re- 
sult 
tions. I wish to note some of these 
and point out some ways of improv- 
ing the situation. 


Diversification Impossible With One- 
year Renting 


O MATTER whether the tenant 

be a cropper or a cash tenant and 
no matter what the exact variety or 
peculiarity of the contract, if the ten- 
ant remains only one year, it is prac- 
tically impossible to introduce any 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 








in very unsatisfactory condi- - 
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HOW ONE LANDLORD DOUBLED CROP YIELDS IN 
FIVE YEARS 


Good Houses Attracted Intelligent White Tenants, He Furnished 
Supplies at Cash Prices Plus Legal Interest, and Prevented Over- 


cropping—As a Result His Farms Once Unprofitable 


Now Pay 


Handsome Profits—First Prize Letter 


By O. M. Mull, Shelby, North Carolina 


ineficiency of tenant farmers, 
many of which it is the duty of 
the landlord to correct. Asa rule the 
tenant farmer is furnished a mere 
“shack of a house” in which to live. 
It is poorly located, out of repair and 
unsanitary. If the factories and mills 
of our state furnished their employ- 
ees houses similar to those furnished 
the average tenant farmer and main- 
tained them under like sanitary con- 
ditions, the mill owners, in many in- 
stances, would be wearing stripes and 
engaged in building public highways. 
The landlord, when himself a farm- 
er, also too often cultivates all the 
best fields of the plantation and 
leaves all the waste places, the rocks, 
the gullies, and the poor lands for the 
tenant; the landlord furthermore us- 
ing all the good teams and all the im- 
proved tools and machinery, while he 
furnishes the tenant nothing but 
“plug teams” and the old antiquated 
plows left him by some ancestor, Un- 
der these conditions, we frequently 
hear it said that tenant farming is a 
failure and that the tenant is “no ac- 
count.” I agree that under such con- 
ditions tenant farming is frequently a 
failure, but the fault is more with the 
landlord than with the tenant. 


\ [ARIOUS causes contribute to the 


Changing From Negro to White 
Tenants 


HAVE been farming with tenants 

for more than 10 years and have 
learned something of tenant farming 
by experience. I began with 300 acres 
of average ridge land in Piedmont 
Carolina, on which were five or six 
very sorry tenant houses and other 
equipment similar to that furnished 
the tenant by the average landlord. 
The tenant received no encourage- 
ment, no favors or assistance, and 
was not troubled with any aspirations 
or hope for better days. While we 
drifted in this manner our houses 
grew worse, the gullies increased, and 
the fertility of the land gradually 
wasted away. Each tenant had a sur- 
plus of land and- planted more than 
he could cultivate. This was unprof- 
itable tenant farming and it became 
apparent that our method must be 
changed or both landlord and tenant 
would fail. 

In our effort to reorganize our ten- 
ant farmer with the hope of sup- 
planting our losses with a profit, we 
began by eliminating all colored ten- 
ants. The colored farmer may be a 


success on the large plantations cul- ’ 


tivated under the direction of a sup- 
efintendent, but his possibilities are 
limited when he works as a small ten- 
ant farmer who must plan intelli- 
gently as well as labor. 

To attract and hold the best class 
of white tenants it was necessary to 
replace the old and worthless tenant 
houses with neat and well construct- 
ed small cottages. This change could 
«not be made advantageously in one 
yéar. One neat comfortable tenant 
house was constructéd each year for 
five years. In this way a satisfactory 
tenant was secured as fast as a place 
was made ready for him, and at the 
end of five years the whole farm was 
supplied with a good class of white 
tenants, 


Doubling Corn and Cotton Yields in 
‘ Five Years 


HE task of increasing the fertility 
of the land was now undertaken. 
With a good white tenant living in 
a comfortable house under satisfac- 
tory surroundings, and with the pros- 


pect of remaining at the same place 
for an indefinite period, this task was 
now much easier. Being situated ina 
hilly or rolling section, our first task 
was to properly locate and build ter- 
races, which was no small undertak- 
ing. While this was being done every 
gully was filled and leveled. We be- 
gan to improve our livestock and 
tools and with it our method of plow- 
ing. ; 

The fields were quick to respond to 
this treatment. At first we thought 
we were doing well if we made half a 
bale of cotton per acre and if our corn 
averaged 15 bushels per acre. We have 
improved gradually during the past 
five years untillast yearwe made— 
cotton, 78 bales on 90 acres; and corn 
1,422 bushels on 45 acres. This was 
practically eight-ninths of a bale of 
cotton per acre, and 32 bushels corn 
per acre. Our best record bya single 
tenant—was 18 bales of cotton on 14 
acres, while the son of another tenant 
made 105 bushels of corn on’one acre 
and won first county prize and the 
third district prize in the boys’ corn 
club, 


The exact yields made by various 
tenants last year were as follows: 


COTTON YIELDS 


bales 14 
bales 9 
bales 11 
bales 11 
bales 22 
3°bales 4 
bales 11 
bales 8 


acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 


Cc, A. Ledford, 
Cc, C, Cook, 
Cc. R. Ledford, 
Will Camp, 
Rufe Sanders, 


Total ...... 78 bales 90 acres 
E, B. Cook, W. L. Riley, Z. W. Whitaker 


and C, A. Ledford combined produced 46 
bales on 45 acres, 


Letters from Land Owners all Over the South 


CORN YIELDS 
312 bushels 
505 bushels 
213 bushels 
123 bushels 
150 bushels 

50 bushels 

35 bushels 

34 bushels 


on 
on 
on 
on 
on 
on 
on 
on 


acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 


a 
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Zellie Whitaker..... 
R. C. Ledford, 
1,422 bushels 45 acres 
Best acre was produced by son of C, C. 
Cook and made a yield of 105 bushels, 
Smaller Acreage Well Cultivated 
Pays Best 


O TENANT is furnished all the 
land he could cultivate under fav- 
orable conditions. We have tried it 
both ways and find that the tenant 
who plants what seems to be a small 
crop for his force makes more than 
the tenant with the same force who 
over-crops himself. We have eight 
tenant houses on a farm of 300 acres 
and always have plenty of tenants. 
This is best both for the tenant and 
landlord. The tenant makes a bale of 
cotton or a bushel of corn with less 
labor because he keeps up with his 
work and produces twice as much per 
acre as the average farmer, and the 
land is improved by being cultivated 
in the best method. Our effort is not 
to see which tenant can cultivate the 
most acres, but to see which tenant 
can make the most on the fewest 
acres. By this method we have chang- 
ed our lossesinto a reasonable profit. 
Even last year under our depressed fi- 
nancial conditions and cheap cotton, 
each tenant paid his debts with cotton 
money and kept his corn and other 
provisions at home. Some of the ten- 
ants had a surplus of from $100 to 
$200 in money, in addition to well fill- 
ed cribs of corn and other provisions 
grown on the farm. 


Tenants Furnished at Cash Prices, 
Plus Legal Interest 


E USE our credit at the bank and 
buy all of our supplies and fer- 
tilizer for cash. Each tenant gets his 
supplies at cash price and only pays 
the legal rate of interest. We pur- 
chase our fertilizer in bulk and for 





Town, 


South of the center of Section 


crops as is directed by Mrs, Mathis: 


and the water supply for other people, 
implements and stock, 


crop, and I to receive two-thirds, 
to buy them at the market price. 


melons, 


The balance of the land is to be 


I, Bill Jones, 


from the crop, as she may direct. 


I agree to harvest and house all 
pense whatever to Mrs, 


lands planted to crops, and to make 
crops through the entire year. 


pet year, 


before killing, 


other half, 
lasses for my own use, 


I, Bill Jones, 
fair and orderly manner, 


1915, by: 





A RENTAL CONTRACT PROVIDING FOR DIVER- 
SIFICATION AND ROTATION 


THIS AGREEMENT AND RENTAL CONTRACT is made between Bill Jones 
and Mrs, G. H, Mathis, the owner of the farm located in Section .36, near 


desires to rent 50 acres of land, a two-horse crop, 


having been decided upon by mutual agreement. 


I, Bill Jones, agree to perform the following named duties, over and above 
the proper cultivation of said land, also agreeing to cultivate the land in such 


I agree to work the roads through the farm at such times as Mrs, Mathis 
may direct; I agree to assist in keeping the pasture fences in perfect condition 
the year through; I agree to put the small repairs on and about the premises, to 
keep all filth and manure removed, so as tg protect the health of my own family 


CROPS 


I, Bill Jones, agree to plant 15 acres in corn on such land as Mrs. Mathis may 
assign to that purpose; I agree to plant 5 acres in oats, and 3 acres in hay; 
I agree further to follow the oats with peas, one acre of which shall be culti- 
vated in rows and harvested as a pea crop, Mrs. Mathis to receive one-third the 
If I desire to sell the peas, Mrs, Mathis agrees 


There shall be two acres of land devoted to early maturing crops, such_as 
Irish potatoés, corn and fall crops of turnips, or other small vegetables, 
to raise these crops and sell them codperatively with other renters on the farm, 
and under the direction of Mrs, Mathis. 


planted 
money crop may be agreed upon between me and Mrs, Mathis, 


SALE OF CROPS 


agree to pay Mrs. Mathis one-third of all crops raised on the 
place, either as one-third of the crop itself, or one-third of the money received 


hay and the entire crop without any ex- 
Mathis; she to furnish one-third of all fertilizer used. 
Mrs. Mathis is to furnish me a house to live in, with necessary outbuildings, and 
good pasture for my stock, during the year. 


@ proper and thorough cultivation of the 
I agree to keep @ brood sow in the pasture and to raise $100 worth of meat 
I agree to put a good cow in the pasture and raise a calf to be one year old, 


I agree to plow a brood mare and raise one mule colt each year, 


I agree to plant legumes in the fall, in any and all lands used, as directed 
by Mrs. Mathis, she to pay for one-half the legume seed, and I to pay for the 


I agree to plant one acre in sorghum and make at least one barrel of mo- 


furthermore agree that the business shall be conducted in a 
and without dissensions and fuss, 

Mrs. Mathis agrees to counsel with me through the year and assist me with 
instructions and advice as to the crop, its cultivation and sale. 

“THIS AGREEMENT entered into and signed, this 


Public Road, 


the metes and bounds of said fitjy acres 


And I agree to furnish all my farming 


I agree 


I agree to plant one acre in water- 


in cotton or whatever surplus 


And I agree to turn and sub-soil 











cash. By this method several hun- 
dred dollars are saved to the tenants 
each year. No tenant is over-charged 
for anything, but is aided in securing 
supplies at the very lowest prices. 

By keeping white tenants of the 
best class the public schools and 
churches are benefited and the vehole 
community made bétter. They take 
a leading part in civic betterment. 
For these reasons both the value and 
desirability of the land ‘is increased 
and the good will of the neighboring 
land owners is obtained and coépera- 
tion made easy. 


We Must Keep Intelligent Tenants 
We Now Have : 


IS high time that the landlords 
begin to improve the surroundings 
and conditions, under which the ten- 
ant farmer labors. This much need- 
ed improvement must be started by 
the landlord. With the proper en- 
couragement and assistance from the 
landlord aspirations will be awaken- 
ed in the white tenant and he can be 
counted on to do his full part toward 
making tenant farming profitable for 
both himself and the landlord. Ne- 
glect on the part of the landlord in 
these matters is gradually driving the 
best class of white tenants from the 
farm to other avocations where they 
are better provided for by employers, 
and if landlords do not improve the 
conditions and surroundings under 
which the tenant farmer works, the 
better class of white tenants will 
eventually be driven from the farm, 
and tenant farming will be left to 
Negroes and the thriftless class of 
whites. 

Even now it will take a number of 
years to correct the deplorable condi- 
tions under which tenant farming is 
being conducted, and it is high time 
that the landlords make a start. Ev 
ery landlord should see to it that 
some permanent’ improvement is 
made each year in the equipment of 
his tenant, and that the tenant recip- 
rocates by doing better farming. Un- 
der such a method the worthless ten- 
ant would have to improve or would 
eventually be driven from the farm. 
The tenant farmer is today as effi- 
cient as the equipment and surround- 
ings furnished him by the landlord, 
and I am convinced that if we im- 
prove the equipment and surround- 
ings. under which the white tenant 
farmer works, he will to a like extent 
improve the efficiency. 

Some landlords may say that they 
are met able to make the necessary 
improvements. If not, then they 
should sell a few acres of land and 
improve the balance. One acre of land 
farmed by an efficient and industri- 
ous tenant will pay the landlord more 
rent than two acres which are culti- 
vated by a worthless tenant. 





HOW TO HELP THE UNAMBI- 
TIOUS TENANT 


Mrs. Mathis Suggests Closer Codper- 
ation and Gives a Form of Rental 
Contract Providing for Rotation 
and Diversification—Second Prize 
Letter 


N Alabama, about 1,750,000 people 

live in the rural districts, and 61 
per cent of that number live on rent- 
ed land and 45 per cent have virtually 
nothing,—neither hog, horse nor sow, 
and move every 12 months. “This 
statement rather startles us, for while 
we have known that we have a large 
rental population, we did not real- 
ize that the number was so large 
and so large a proportion of them al- 
most helpless. Still stranger than all 
that is the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of them prefer to be renters 
and have no desire whatever to be 
land-owners. Alabama has 14,000,000 
acres of idle land, and much of it the 
cheapest land in the United States 
today, and yet our vast rental popu- 
lation do not want it; do not care for 
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it; will not bestir themselves to buy a 
home, 

We have a duty to these misguided 
people. They are a part of our popu- 
lation, a part of our household, and 
we, most of all, must think for them 
and persuade them along better lines. 
We must also remember that the 
white rental population is probably 
the purest Anglo-Saxon that there is 
in the United States today. It is true 
they have degenerated, but they can 
be pulled back up and made a very 
different class of people. That can- 
not be done by indifference and ne- 
glect, but it must be done by the kind- 
ly touch, the encouraging word, and 
the counsel of better thinkers than 
they are. 

The renter is often callous and 
thriftless; doesn’t care; has little am- 
bition to educate his children or pro- 
vide the comforts of life for his home. 
He has very little intelligence in the 
proper use of money but will throw it 
away on the most useless and frivo- 
lous things. He makes his crop on 
credit and if, at the end of the year 
he finds himself with $25, he is ready 
‘at the suggestion of the merchant or 
any one else to spend that money for 
the things that he needs least. I have 
often seen them when they had only 
$25 left at the end of the year go off 
to town with the money and the mer- 
chant would say, “Bill, you’d better 
buy a shot gun and go hunting.” 
Next, he needs a $5 dog to go with his 
$15 gun, and there he is, in the woods, 
idling his time away with the $15 gun 
and a $5 dog, when he hasn’t a plow 
tool with which to make a respecta- 
ble crop—no harrow, no_ turning 
plow,—none of the conveniences that 
would help him in his work, and his 
wife is at home cooking on a $3 stove 
which, by its persistent smoking, 
takes her two hours to cook the meal 
that she could cook in 30 minutes. 
Such a waste of their time and mon- 
ey! : 

. Too long have we seen things go 
like this. Let us take interest in the 
farmer; as well as interest from him. 
Let us advise him to buy for himself 
tools. with which to make his crop 
and comforts and conveniences at his 
home. Let us show him how to make 
a greater crop with the same amount 
of labor, and to have some money 
when the year comes to an end. We 
cannot elevate a helpless, dependent 
people, and no state can hope to rise 
with a load of idlers and paupers on 
its back. 

‘The land owner should make his 
rental contract in such a way as to 
secure to the renter.a living-and all 
the necessities of life; it will not be 
-.a losing proposition to.the land own- 
er, but will really. pay him a great deal 
more than ‘he has been recéiving’ ‘by 
the old one-crop method. Cotton is 
good and all right, as a surplus money 
crop, but it is ruin and disaster when 
it becomes an only crop. No use say- 
ing, “We can raise the cotton to buy 
the hay and corn”; that policy has 
ruined all those who have tried it, 
and there is no use repeating the ex- 
periment, thereby increasing poverty 
and mortgaged lands. My rental con- 
tract calls for so many acres in corn; 
so many in hay; so many in oats; so 
Many in potatoes; so much sorghum; 
one brood sow that will yield $100 
worth of meat; one cow and calf that 
will yield $50 worth of: butter; milk 
and meat;.a brood mare that will 
faise a colt worth $100, a good gar- 
den, equal to $50 to the family for 
food. These things make the value of 
six bales of cotton in the renter’s ex- 
Penses, and thereby leave his cotton 
to be a surplus or money crop. Many 
Other little things, such as canning 
the surplus vegetables through the 
growing season, all the surplus fruits, 
can be done to make the renter more 
comfortable and more pleasant; poul- 
try raising with instructions in pro- 
per poultry feeding, is a great source 
of wealth to him, as he has something 
to sell every week in the year, in- 
Stead of something to buy. 


It is difficult to teach the renter a 


System of thrift, and only by patience 
and persistence on the part of the 


land owner, coupled with a kindly in- 
terest, can this great thing be done. 
But it is certainly worth while to 
make a determined effort to accom- 
plish this result. The average Ala- 
bama farmer makes $335 a year. By 
proper thought and attention to soil- 
building, rotation of crops, deep plow- 
ing and sub-soiling, this man can be 
led into producing a crop worth 
$3,000; and if the incentive is held out 
to him all the year, that he is going 
to have some money when the year 
ends, that he’s going to have more 
than he has ever had, he can be in- 
duced to work well, and to live eco- 
nomically and save what he makes. 
Moreover in order to combat this 
wild and reckless use of money, the 
great incentive of a home should be 
held out.. Each man should be urged 
to want a home for himself, assuring 
him that a home gives both credit and 


respectability, and that the love of- 


home is one of the greatest and most 
comforting things that come in life; 
assuring him that when old age 
comes there is nothing on earth that 
gives the heart such genuine joy as 
knowing that there is a place that is 
really home and that he has builded 
for himself a comfort for old age and 
a legacy for his children. 

I attach a form of rental contract I 
use, 

MRS. G. H. MATHIS. 
Gadsden, Ala. 





AN IDEAL SYSTEM IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


How a Long-term Lease With Pro- 
vision for Soil Building Benefits 
Both Renter and Owner 


FEW years ago Mr. E. W. Tate, 
a banker of the little town of 
Norris, Pickens County, South Caro- 
lina, bought a badly run down farm, 
the open fields of which were practi- 
cally “worn out,” many red gullies 
having washed to the depth of 18 
inches to 2 feet. Mr. Tate became in- 
terested in demonstration methods, 
especially in soil building through the 
winter legumes. He secured a tenant 
family, the head of which had been 
renting land for his family to culti- 
vate while he hired out on “public 
work” to supplement the earnings of 
the little tenant farm which was han- 
dled with one mule. 
Mr. Tate decided that “business is 
business” on the farm as weil as in 
the bank, and he conceived the idea 


of helping that tenant to help him as : 


well as to help himself. So he bought 
rye and crimson clover seed and gave 
them to the tenant for cover crops, 
with the understanding that the ten- 
ant‘should sow and turn such cover 
crops as directed.. 


He further went into an agreement 
with this tenant that so long as he 
complied with this understanding, he 
should not increase his rental charges, 
even though the land doubled or treb- 
led in production, the purpose being 
to encourage the tenant to practice a 
system that would result in a greater 
income, from year to year, for both 
landlord and tenant, and to. enrich 
the soil meanwhile. f 


Mr. S. H. Maddox, the tenant, be- 
came enthusiastic, gave up work else- 
where, and is devoting all his time to 
the farm. The entire family seems 
hopeful and happy, have the highest 
praise for their landlord, while, the 
landlord is lavish in his praises of the 
Maddox family and their efficient 
work. Mr. Tate believes that in farm 
tenant work it is a poor trade that 
does not benefit both parties to the 
transaction. 


At the beginning and before the 
winter cover crop idea was introduc- 
ed, Mr. Tate was using about 400 
pounds of 8-3-3 fertilizer per acre and 
was making about one-fourth bale of 
cotton per acre. He has been turning 
crimson clover for four years and 
with less cost for fertilizers per acre 
he is now producing one to one and a 
half bales of cotton per acre; oats 40 
to 75 bushels; and corn 40 to 60 bush- 


els per acre. 


With a clover seed stripper made 
after the model recommended by the 
United States Department of ‘Agricul- 
ture, he saves his” crimson ‘clover 
seed. He sows oats and vetch for hay 
and grain, and follows all grain with 
cowpeas, some of which he turns. His 
soil is red clay loam and he hopes by 
turning clover to soon cut out all 
commercial fertilizers except acid 
phosphate which will be used in the 
form of ground phosphate -rock, or 
floats, as more and more atmospheric 
nitrogen and humus making materials 
are added to the soil. 

When asked how he came to fall 
upon this plan of tenanting, Mr. Tate 
replied: “We were knocking along, 
barely making ends meet, and decid- 
ed that something must be done. It 
proved to be a case of ‘necessity is 
the mother of invention’, a case of 
‘get up or get out’, and realizing that 
a soil-building practice was the only 
hope and realizing that the only way 
to have such a system practiced was 
to make a trade that would ‘give as 
well as take’, I agreed to furnish the 
land, the clover seed, and charge one- 
third the crop, provided the tenant 
would furnish his own’ tools and 
teams and follow my _ directions, I 
agreeing not to increase the rent so 
long as he kept his agreement. The 
result is that he can’t hurt me with- 
out hurting himself, even if he were 
so disposed, and he can’t benefit him- 
self without benefiting me. ‘Business 
is business’ on the farm as well as in 
the bank or elsewhere.” 

Mr. Tate is keeping a strict account 
with his land, and he believes he can 
within a few years, and with such a 
system, make $200-per-acre-land yield 
him a good income on his investment. 
Truly, “business is four-eighths of 
agriculture” when thus applied to 
farming. 

This same arrangement and agree- 
ment, except that a certain per cent 
of the cash proceeds of the farm be 


named instead of a part of the crop,’ 


may be applied to a cash tenantry 
system, making the lease five or more 
years or as long as the tenant carries 
out the terms of the contract as to 
sowing and plowing under legumes, 
ete. ; 

This system is absolutely automatic 
in its perfect adjustment to the best 
interests of both the landlord and the 
tenant. W. H. BARTON. 





“One of the Saddest Sights” 


NE of the saddest scenes in the |- 


South is the poor. tenant’s cabin 


as it stands in the edge of the cotton | 
field unshielded ‘from the hot-‘sun in’ 
summer or from the cold winds of : 


winter.’ ’ , 


I don’t ‘think’ a“ landlord® should | 


build mansions for his tenants, but I 
think he should build neat cottages 
for them, and set out a small orchard 
around it to supply the tenant and his 
family with fruit. This will cause 
them’ to take more interest in keep- 
ing the place up, and in that way will 
pay the landlord for his trouble. 

The landlord and tenant should be 
partners, working together, for when 
one of them does something for the 
other he helps himself. When the 
landlord builds his tenant a better 
house he adds to the value of his 
farm, and when the tenant keeps the 
place in good shape he makes a bet- 
ter crop. ‘ <M. A. McKIBBON. 

R. F. D.-1;-Waco, Ga. 





A BLOW TO HER PRIDE 


An old Scotswoman, who had resisted all 
the entreaties of her friends to have her 
photograph taken; and who was at last in- 
duced to consent in order that she might 
send her likeness to her son in America, is 
the heroine of the following anecdote in 
Tit-Bits: 

On receiving the first proof she failed to 
recognize the figure thereon represented as 
herself; so, card in hand, she set out for. the 
artist’s studio to ask if there was no mistake. 

“Is that me?” she queried. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the artist. 

“And is it like me?” she again asked. 

‘Yes, madam; it’s a speaking likeness,’’ 

“Aweel,” she said resignedly, “It’s a hum- 


blin’ sicht!” 





“Your wife dresses rather quietly,’ 
marked the friend. 

“She has to,’’ replied the husband. “She 
usually has her mouth filled with hairpins.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


re- 


a 








AN ANCIENT SYMBOL AND A 
MODERN MEANS OF PROTECTION 


The ancient custom of seeking pro- 
tection was to have a winged disk 
carved above the doorway. The 
modern practice of getting protection 
is to have a Colt in the home. A Colt 
Automatic makes your home protec- 
tion an actual fact—not a fanciful 
trust. The Colt is a tangible bulwark 
against lawless intrusion—and is 
automatically safeguarded against 
unintentional discharge. 


The (oir Automatic 


is a correctly balanced, ever-ready, hard- 
hitting pistol. The Colt is automatically 
locked when cocked. You must simulta- 
neously grip the grip and pull the trigger in 
order to fire it. But, see the Colt at: your 
nearest firearms dealer. . You will sense the 
feeling of safety as your fingers close over its 
sturdy grip. Compare it with any pistol and 
your choice will be a Colt. 


The Colt was adopted. by the Army 
and Navy because of its “Marked 
superiority to any other known pistol.” 


Write for 
free Colt 
booklet, 
“How to 
Shoot,” 
and cata- 
log P. 


THE COLT’S PATENT 
SS 


Colt 
Fires the 
First Shot 
First.°’ 


“You Can't Forget to 
Make a Colt % 


Mill 
‘astest, cleanest grinding, most trouble-proof 

mint made,’ New eeeaine movies: pro: 

pnp get —— J removing al : 

oe en 

thoro- maing: Debbie eee re 
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MACE IN © SIZES cost many times over 

No.6 Size $1950 f= caving atime and ier, 
(12 Coutters) E@— bor, Combines work of = 
both smoothing and pulverizing. Light in 
weight.e makes perfect mulch « counteracting 
droughts - does not pull up plowed-under weeds. ° 
A winner for the dealer and acrop producer for 
the farmer. Don't fail to get our complete cata- 
not supply you. 


pol gy ne Any vert mip -_ 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
61 Rawlings Bidg., e Baltimore, Md. 





Your chore boy can grind 
stock and table corn-meal, 
wheat _ for yourself—also 


pecial information, 
P Teli us ‘what kind and how 
much power you have. 


ANY of the HIRED HELP 
CAN RUN THIS MILL 





When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





‘ Read ag New 


Before you buy any kind of an 
Prices F.O.B. 


ire, 
2 H-P $34.95; 9 A-P $52.60; 4 H-P $69. 
6 H-P $97.75; 8 H-P $139.65; (12 H-P 
$197. one leenginee propor iporeonaty 


wham “4 ys ny Commun” 


WITTE Engines 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas. 
Besides lower prices, WITTE engines use less 
fuel hour, by one-fourth to 

to” ay entire cost of 





+3 starting; Po ino mak $ 
years atone 
Buy Dis Bie engines makes te higher @ quality, i 
for reliable ete Ai hat | 
‘or what [iil 
Wepernpitie ; ian ft You pay engine HH 
<= only once, but Tack costs costa money every day iil 
Free Book tells show Rides Lets 
ree Write us today, 
eo. + H.WitTe, (Fre, Witte © ENGINE WORKS, 
‘Nunsee Orty City, Mo. 
235 Empire 


Bidg. 
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rings duarentetd forever. Hamer 
—no toggles or stirrups attached. No cocking levers, 

bars of push rods — gen cocks direct from toe of hammer. 
Lock Operates in 1-625 of a second —timed «t Cornell 


gm peed will increase your score. 
catalog FREE—guns $17.75 net to $400 list 
ACA GUN CO., Box 108 , ITHACA, N.Y. 








Saves you 75 cents — 
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8827 Stores Bidg. 
New York 
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SO EASY TO WORK 
SO EAS o> Gt LOR & 4 














The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
ears, . F. Massey. **It will meet every demand,” 
i. A. org an, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
Ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 








Alfalfa, Vetch, etc., give bigger 


Crimson Clover, crops when inoculated with 
NITROGEN-BACTERIA 
on large acreage. 


The easiest to use. Always fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Lockhart Laboratories, 
Box 530, ATLANTA, GA. 


Acre $1.00; 5 acres $4.00 
postpaid. Special rate 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








| Where the Renters Speak Their Minds 














DON’T KEEP MOVING, MR. 
RENTER ! 





Try to Get a Long-time Lease or Un- 


derstanding—Then Help Make the 
Land Rich and the Landlord Will 
Never Wish to Lose You 


T IS an indisputable fact that the 

way of the landless man is at the 

present time anything but desir- 
able. But it is also a fact that a 
great many of us (I am a renter my- 
self) are not doing anything to make 
our position less burdensome. 

I think that I have learned by ex- 
perience that the long-period renter 
has some really enviable advantages 
over his short-term renting brother. 


Get Acquainted With Your Land 


N THE first place, a man cannot get 
acquainted with a farm in less time 
than three years. If we move each 
year, then, we don’t even get on 
speaking terms with the soil we are 
cultivating. We can’t profit by any 





| 


| ton, 


experiment we may make. We can’t 
tell which field makes the best cot- 
the best corn, or the best small 
grain. We don’t know whether we 
need nitrogen, potash or phosphorus. 


| We don’t know whether lime would 
| pay at this point, or whether clover 


will grow on this field or that. And 
so long as we do not know at least 
some of these things, we are striking 
in the dark, and can never tell 


| whether we are hitting or missing 


4 the contract, 





|} until harvest time—when we usually 
| find that we have missed. 


How Soil Improvement Helps the 
Renter 


UT the most important point of 
all in favor of the long-time lease 
or rental system is soil improvement. 
A great many renters think they 
cannot afford to improve the land be- 
longing to another man, but we can 
if the land belongs to the right kind 
of a man. If we have an understand- 
ing in the outset that the rent is not 
to be increased on us and that we 
are to have access to the place so 
long as we comply with our part of 
we can just as safely 
practice soil-improvement on_ the 
lands of another, as on lands of our 
own, for the simple reason that we 
get all the yields the land gives ex- 
cept the rent. 


To illustrate: if we rent a farm 
that has been producing, say, 10 bales 
of cotton and 200 bushels of grain to 
two plows, and promise on this ba- 
sis a certain rent, and we take charge 
of the farm and proceed to improve 
it until we get double the former 
yields, we are more than doubling 
our wages, for we are not paying any 
rent at all out of the increase but are 
only paying on the basis of the form- 
er yields. See! 

Most resident landlords (we don’t 
like the absentees) are so well pleas- 
ed with the man who is taking care 
of their lands that it would be use- 
less for an untried man to try to 
“root under him.” People are begin- 
ning to understand that soil improve- 
ment is the only hope of the South, 
and the renter who practices im- 
provement has land-owners pander- 
ing to him instead of his having to 
run his legs off hunting somewhere 
to stay. 

In other words, when this soil 
building fever gets a little higher, 
landowners will be bidding for the 
right kind of tenants instead of the 
tenants having to bid up for a farm 
to live on. Men are just now begin- 
ning to realize that The Progress- 
ive Farmer’s soil improvement ideas 
are everlastingly right, and that they 
are unquestionably essential to the 
future prosperity of this country. 


Tenants Should Grow 


Peas 


Clovers and 


HE crusade in the interest of the 
legumes is beginning to be rec- 


ognized for its full value. There is 
no longer any doubt on the part of 
the thinking renter that yields can 
be wonderfully increased by the le- 
gumes and at the same time a profit 
realized on the crop of the legume it- 
self. At this writing I have 15 acres 
of a two-horse farm growing pea 
vines (this land grew a crop of oats 
this year) on the land I expect to 
cultivate in cotton next year. At the 
same time I have clover seed enough 
(crimson variety) to put a cover crop 
on nearly all the remainder of the 
farm that I expect to cultivate next 
year. I save my own seed, both clov- 
er and peas, having spent only $1.80 
for clover, and $2.25 for peas in’ the 
beginning of my eéxperience with 
these crops in order to get enough to 
start with. When three hands can 
save clover seed enough in one day to 
reseed twelve acres to clover again, 
there is positively no excuse for our 
waiting for Germany to get through 
whipping the rest of Europe and 
faise our seed for us. 


Efficiency the First Demand 


ET us do better thinking and bet- 
ter farming, brother renters, and 
when we do this we will have better 
laws, for our laws are now just as 
high and holy as our abilities will 
make them, no higher and no lower. 
The time is speedily coming when the 
renter who is not efficient on his job 
will find himself a “day hand” work- 
ing for his efficient neighbor,—and 
unless we improve that will be better 
than some of us are doing now. But 
it’s not the best thing we can do if 
we use our judgment and get in the 
line of progress where the present 
demands of agriculture would place 
us. Ds ok DUNL AP. 
Rt. 4, Waxhaw, N. C. 


A RENTER TELLS HOW ONE- 
YEAR SYSTEM HURTS 


aa 

“F. D. T.” Talks Right Out and Shows 

How It Prevents Tenants From En- 

riching the Land or Beautifying the 

Place, Covering the South With 

Thickets and Gullies—Third Prize 
Letter 





WANT to give my experiences as 

a tenant farmer. Though a tenant, 
I believe in progressive farming, good 
methods of cultivation, diversifica- 
tion, and a permanent agriculture; 
also that a tenant should keep the 
farm, the fences, buildings, etc. in 
the best of repair; and I would be 
glad to rotate so as to improve the 
land. Though I am heartily in favor 
of all these I cannot practice them at 
all times for several reasons. First, I 
have to fatm the land as the land- 
lord wants it farmed (if I don’t some- 
one else will). 

Second, I have to farm so that I 
can get a living out of my farming 
after I pay the rent. 

Third, I have to plant what the 
landlord wants planted, especially 
when he gets a part of the crop as 
rent. And he generally wants those 
things planted that will sell for the 
most money, regardless of the cost 
in labor to cultivate and harvest. 

Fourth, I cannot rotate thy crops 
for the landlord won’t lease the land 
to me for more than one yéar at a 
time. Then if he can lease the land 
to someone for more rent than I am 
paying, I will have to rotate to an- 
other farm. 

Fifth, if I build up the land, it 
will bring more rent, and the rent 
goes up faster than the land. If 
I improve the land I am putting the 
rent high on myself, (if I don’t pay it 
someone else will). 

Sixth, if I clean out thickets, cut off 
ditch banks, keep the buildings in re- 
pair, and keep the fences up, the 


other tenant. 
the trouble to do all this when I have 
no assurance that I will get to stay 





on the farm longer than my crops are 
gathered. 

Most landlords put their farms up 
to the highest bidder, so to speak. 
They rent, or lease to the one who 
will pay the most for it, regardless of 
whether the fand is taken care of or 
not, and many times a Negro will 
come along and rent out a white 
farmer. 

The reason I can’t lease land for 
more than one year at a time is be- 
cause the landlord hopes that some- 
one will come along and give him 
more rent than I am paying, or that 
rather than move I will give a little 
more rent. 

All tenant farmers are not poor 
farmers, freither are all tenant farm- 
ers ignorant. Many of them’afe well 
versed in the better methods of 
farming, crop rotation, how to grow 
green manures to add humus to the 
soil and legumes to enrich the land. 
Why not? The tenant farmer has 
the same chance to learn the better 
methods of farming as the landlord. 
But if the tenant cannot lease the 
land for more than one year at a 
time, how is he going to make use of 
such knowledge? When the tenant 
rents land for only one year, he has 
to pay a high rent, and he is bound 
to cultivate it so he can get the great- 
est possible yield from it, regardless 
of whether the land gets better or 
worse. 

It is a settled fact that if the land- 
lord robs the tenant in high rent, the 
tenant is going to rob the land. 

It would be better if the land- 
lord and tenant would meet each oth- 
er face to face, “on the square.” If 
the landlord would lease the land ‘for 
a long term of years, and make pro- 
vision for crop rotations and have 
the tenant to grow legumes and oth- 
erwise build up the land, and assure 
the tenant that he would not have to 
pay a higher rent because of the in- 
creased fertility, this Southland of 
ours would cease be a land of thick- 
ets, red hills, and “gullies”. But so 
long as the Negro can come along 
and rent the white tenant out from 
year to year, just so much longer will 
the land of the South continue to get 
“poorer”. F. dD. T. 

Huntington, Tenn. 





FAMILY FOOD 


Crisp, Toothsome, and Requires No 
Cooking 


A little boy down in N. C. asked his 
mother to write an account of how 
Grape-Nuts food had helped their 
family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was _ first 
brought to her attention in Charlotte, 
where she visited. 

“While I was there I used the food 
fegularly. I gained weight and felt so 
well that when I returned home I be- 
gan using Grape-Nuts in the family 
regularly. 

“My little 18-months-old~ baby 
shortly after being weaned was very 
ill while teething. She was sick nine 
weeks and we tried everything. She 
became so emaciated that it was pain- 
ful to handle her and we thought we 
were going to lose her. One day a 
happy thought urged me to try 
Grape-Nuts soaked in a little warm 
milk. 

“Well it worked like a charm and 
she began taking it regularly and im- 
provement set in at once. She grew 
well and round and fat as fast as pos- 
sible on Grape-Nuts. 

“Sometime ago several of the fam- 
ily were stricken with La Grippe at 
the same time, and during the worst 
stages they could not relish anything 
in the shape of food but Grape-Nuts 
and oranges, everything else was 
nauseating. 

“We all appreciate what your fam- 
ous food has done for our family.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 
Name Mihi by Postum Co., Battle 


place will look more valuable to some Creek, 


IT can’t afford'to go to | 


Ever aed the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Saturday, — M, 1915] 








NOMINAL LAND TAX PROMOTES ABSENTEE 
ee 


AM. thoroughly convinced that pes well-being of South Carolina 

demands that white people in increasing numbers shall own the soil and till 
it with their own hands. The state's progress may be measured by the de- 
crease in average land holdings. (An increase in holdings and a decrease in 
farm owners is the surest mark of retrogression. Every white man who moves 
to town and leaves his farm to Negro tenants makes the country a less desirable 
place for his white neighbors and. hastens the tendency, so sadly evident in 
some sections, to .absentee»landlordism and Negro tenantry, with its accompa- 
nying deterioration of soil and:decline of social life. 

The nominal land tax in South Carolina is an unmitigated menace to rural 
welfare. It gives the:ebsent landlord or the larger holder the opportunity to 
place his money inlarge sums where it will largely escape taxation and will 
surely bring princely réturns through the steady increase in land values. In 
the meantime, it is farmed indifferently by Negro tenants and kept out of the 
hands of desirable ‘white settlers. The country boy, 1 
moves to town or to.some. other section of the country. 
depleted of its white population in this manner it will be exceedingly difficult 
to-induce a return to the resulting unfavorable social and educational condi- 
tions.—Prof. Wm. K. Tate in an address at University of South-Carolina. 
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HE IS FORCED INTO THE UONE- 
CROP SYSTEM 


This Renter Points out that Present 
Taxation Metheds Keep Lands in 
Hands of the Wealthy 

HY has the renter no money to 
buy land? I live in a tobacco- 
growing section, and with the ex- 
ception of two years. when it sold 
very well, tobacco has hardly paid 
the cost of*>productjon «in recent 

-years—some years it actually does 

not pay cost. Do I hear someone 
say, “Why don’t you raise something 

else, then?” The fact is, I don’t 
know of any land I could rent and 
not raise tobacco. Most land-owners 
push their renters to set out all the 
tobacco they can tend, sometimes 

_more than they can tend, The land- 

owner gets more rent per ‘acre from 

tobacco than he does from anything 

else, and gets it in money. And he 
doesn’t have the work to do. It takes 
three or four times the amount of 
work to make an acre of tobacco 
that it does to make an acre of most 
anything else. 

Another reason why there is so lit- 
tle land for sale.to small farmers or 
tenants is that the taxes on land are 
too low. If I had $1,000 I would pay 
tax on $1,000, but I can put this $1,000 
in land and only pay tax on-about 
$250. There are men near here who 
own hundreds of acres of land which 
is lying idle and they pay taxes on it 
at the rate of about $10 per acre 
when it could not be bought for $50 
per acre. I know this to be true,.for 
it has been tried: If land were taxed 
somewhere near its real value, these 
men would either sell or rent their 
lands. As it is, they do not need to 
_ rent the land; it is growing in value 

and the taxes amount to. but little. 

Of course if they don’t want to rent 

their lands it is all right, but they 

Should pay tax on it at its real ‘value. 
As conditions are now every fall 

sees the renters on the move, chang- 

ing from place to place, many of them 
not staying on a place long enough 

- to learn anything about character of 

the soil or what analysis of fertilizer 

Suits it best. They have no incentive 

to sow clover, plant orchards, build 

pastures, and improve and take care 
of the land, and if the good wife 
plants flowers, she is likely to have to 

Move off and leave them. Frankly 

speaking, it is a big question and I do 

hot know the answer. 
JAMES S. LOGGINS. 

Rt. 1, Pinnacte, N. C. 


Better Cotton Marketing Would Help 
_ ~ Fenants 

BEFORE the great Civil War it was 
cotton and the Negro slave in the 
Southern states, but today it is more 

€otton and the white slaves. 
The manufacturer and the specula- 
_tor are the men who handle the cot- 
ton between the producer and the 
“mill product, and they are, therefore, 
fhe men who control the price. I say 
control,” because the tenant farmer 





in bearing the expense of producing 
the crop early in the season is forced 
to sell on the open market as soon as 
it is ready for market and being thus 
situated, surrenders his rights to the 
man who wants the cotton. This 
very naturally produces a condition 
in which the tenant farmer is very 
often the loser, and having nothing 
to begin with forces him to ‘his old 
title of tenant farmer. 

There is but one alternative and it 
is for the cotton growers—the ten- 
ants—to surround themselves in a 
way that will enable them to with- 
hold their cotton from the market 
long enough. to convince the buyer 
that their rights must be respected, 
and then the price will adjust itself 
to a degree that will insure the pro- 
ducer a profit on his labor and-on his 
product. 

Rapid and indifferent selling of cot- 
ton on a crowded market produces 
conditions that invite tenantry on 
the farm, while a method of selling 
only so fast as the market would jus- 
tify would insure a profit to the 
grower and a home for his family. 

CHAS. P. NANCE, 

Duncanville;-Texas. 





Twelve Rules for Tenants Suggested 
by an Ex-Tenant 


EARLY 500 years ago when Col- 

umbus- discovered America each 
man had equal rights and every man 
owned his own land. But look at the 
small farmer and the tenant farmer 
to-day. Before I go any further I 
want to give some imstructions for 
the benefit of the tenant-farmer—I 
have had experience and have found 
these solid rules to follow: 

1. Try always to rent good ground 
and be sure the owner is a progres- 
sive farmer. 

2. Raise meat at home. 

3. Be sure to rent in time to turn 
a cover crop. 

4. Don’t raise cotton; 
pay a tenant-farmer. 

5. Sow plenty of oats and wheat; 
they are paying crops for the tenant. 

6. Keep your. fields at home—if 
they aren’t yours. 

7. Don’t move from farm to farm; 
make the one you are living on suit 
you. 

8 If you can read, subscribe to 
The Progressive. Farmer. 

9. The wise farmer of your com- 
munity is the progressive farmer ; im- 
itate him. He is your best friend. 

10. Don’t give up the farm and go 
to a cotton mill. 

ll. Don’t buy cheap, 
fertilizers; they don’t pay. 

12. Try to experiment as you go 
along, and learn a little for yourself. 

If you will follow these rules it will 
make things easier for you. I have 
had 20 years experience following 
them. I am also a reader of The 
Progressive Farmer. I have learned 
the true farm life, have stopped rent- 
ing, and have bought and paid for my 
farm. S. O. MURPHY. 

Crouse, N. C, 
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don’t have to call for an encyclopedia to find 
out how P. A. sets on your taste! You just 
open up your supply, fill your old jimmy pipe or roll 
a makin’s cigarette, strike a match—and puff away! 
Because, you have struck tobacco happiness on the 
first bound—and you're set for the future on the 
smoke i The process fixes that— 
and cuts out bite and parch! 


e J 
the national joy smoke 
among tobaccos is like a real man among men. You can make camp with 
it on short tance! And get mighty chummy with it because you 
_ know from: the first few puffs that P. A. is right! 
Gentlemen, here is the friendliest smoke a man 
can put in his pipe or roll into a cigarette. We 
know, men everywhere know, and you'll know 
that what we tell you is government-bond-good 
Sane aden an pipe or 
has 
ona shanna scien ee bet Geant mane 
produce in tobacco satisfaction for you! 


Stok ey FF Loney 
fine costal-elase bawaider 
fe oar me etry | 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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| There J oa Certain apcsueaan You ae to Make | 


Make them this season and you’ll save money for-yourself. You'll never 


find a better time to buy lumber--your home dealer is Vctacke with with particu- 


me ne grades, and se are more arnraciye than Gey has nave been been § ~ 
dupinitcher dees Menem i neo oT tox decker aos olde see: 
t most o} t fom was oice qua 
wait the war is over, ty 28 eral “y will demand every foot of America’s surplus s 


ee with 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


“The Wood of Service” 
A bout it. Here’s what the United States Governmen 
POE vx vino 5 voetstim Bolletia No. 99 "eape aieus Southern Yellow a 


cas hard, very i grain ae even, straight; dur- 
in tt 504 t-may be had in long pices, free 
from serious defects, and possesses great strength and stiffness. 
Doesn’t that description fit the w os want touse? And 


-the price—ask your dealer, and you'll find that no other lumber 
of anything like the good quality can be bought for so little. 


If we can help you with up-to-date house and barn 
| pone silo advice, or other building information, FREE, 
1 eut and mail TODAY the attached coupon. 
Southern Pine Association 
New Orleans - 
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When writing to advertisers say: *‘1 am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.°’ 
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make 


you if you’re raising a limited o! 

Its light weight and simplicity make it easily 
A real investment that pays big dividends—at an easy 

larger sizes, too, from 400 to 1200 Is dail; 


% THRESHERS 


There’sa 75-year experience and reputation back of every Gray. You'’resureto 
et good value, Many enthusiastic farmers have written of 
ead what they say, write today for lete inf i 


A.W. GRAY'S SONS, 20 SOUTH ST., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT._ 
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IT’S CHEAPER 
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Bonons 
92 MainStreet Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog Free 








THE “EVER READY” is one of the 
best and most substantial safety razors 
made, 

You cannot cut yourself. It is just the 
thing for young men or men who sirave 
frequently, and for all men who do not 
have extra heavy wiry beards. 


The blades are made of best solid 
“radio steel’’ and if stropped each blade 
can be used a month or more, (New 

- blades can be purchased at five cents 
each, ) 


The frame is made of brass, triple 
nickle plated. Sanitary, easy to clean 
and guaranteed for no less than ten 
years’ service. The handle is solid and 
long enough for the stoutest fist. 

The outfit consists of a razor and 
twelve blades, in a neat velvet lined and 
leatherette covered case. 

We will send you this splendid Safety 

, postpaid, as a reward for sending 
us a club of two new yearly subscriptions 
at $1 each, 





For a Club of Two 














BREED A ERATE EE AE EAI CES 
OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


*One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
ff sent together, can get The Progressive 
Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all 
for $2. 


epee! 


CENTS A ROD for 
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| PAYS BETTER THAN TEN-CENT 


OR TWELVE-CENT COTTON 





So Says President Shelton of North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention in 
Speaking of His Livestock—Read 
“His Experience 
{From President B. F. Shelton’s. address 


at North Carolina Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion, August 24, 1915.] 


O HAVE rich soils, we must aban- 

don the one crop system of all 
cotton, and turn more to diversifying, 
and I have found it best to plant a 
part of my crops every year in le- 
gumes and other grasses to enrich 
the soil and make hay. I keep good 
livestock of the best kind to consume 
them along with other waste and 
roughage. I also grow corn arid cot- 
ton to help feed them through the 
winter. No other crop on the farm 
pays as well as this livestock. 1, of 
course, prepare for this crop as I do 
for cultivated ones, furnishing good 
pastures, barns and sheds, which are 
necessary, and should be a part of ev- 
ery farm. I shall continue to grow 
some cotton, but not for the sole pur- 
pose of buying a living as so many 
of our Southern farmers have done 
in the past, but as a surplus and a 
part of my crop rotation. It is profit- 
able when grown this way, and be- 
sides, its seed products make one of 
the best and cheapest foods we can 
use for our livestock. I feed every 
pound of meal that is made from the 
seed on my farm to my livestock, 
thereby getting both the feed and 
manurial value of .my meal. I feed 
this meal along with corn silage, 
some hulls and other roughage. This 
combination makes a splendid feed, 
and gives good results. 


I sold some three-year-old grade 
steers last February, bred and raised 
on my farm, at 714c—netting me $100 
a head. The same steers today would 
bring much more, as the price is high- 
er. The wool on my sheep average 
$1.60 each and the lambs from $6 to 
$7 a head, making the product of one 
ewe about $8 dollars. The pigs are 
equally profitable. At present, the 
stock on my farm pays better than 
10-cent or even 1214-cent cotton, be- 
sides the permanent improvement 
they add and the pleasure and satis- 
faction I get from seeing the calves, 
lambs and pigs grazing and playing 
over the green pastures, which, with 
the growing legume crops, will con- 
tinue to help keep the seed bed rich 
and in a good fertile condition. 

This should be our slogan—“Keep 
some good livestock on the farm,” for 
I feel that we have slumbered long on 
our advantages and adaptability for 
stock raising in the Cotton Belt. Even 
now when good specimens of all the 
improved breeds are within easy 
reach, a big majority still continue 
with a few of the same old inferior 
mongrels, and it is surprising to 
know how many farmers carry none 
at all except their work animals, 
claiming that it does not pay, when 
the fact is, they have never kept any- 
thing but scrubs. 

Not every farmer will succeed with 
raising stock, it is true, neither do all 
merchants, doctors, lawyers or man- 
ufacturers succeed. But the biggest 
failure of them all is the one-crop 
cotton raiser. 

To be successful raising stock re- 
quires a certain amount of good judg- 
ment mixed with personal interest 
and staying quality. Do not over- 
stock your farm. This is as bad as 
One-crop farming. Get a few good 
animals to commence with; look af- 
ter and care for them well, and if you 
lose a few lambs or pigs through ne- 
glect or carelessness don’t become 
discouraged and say, “It can’t be 
done.” Stick to it and you will learn, 
will become interested, and will like 
it. 

I well remember the first four regis- 
tered cattle I bought. They cost me 
$150 each and I lost two of these with 
tick fever in less than twelve months. 





But I didn’t give up, and bought some 
more as soon as I was able and have 
been keeping registered males of cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs since and they 
are paying their feed bills and other 
expenses and have a credit on the 
right-side of the ledger. Besides the 
dollars that are in it, and the pigs, 
lambs and good beef we have for the 
table, there is a lot of satisfaction 
and pleasure connected with it. If ex- 
perience, and history teach us any- 
thing, it is this: The fields are al- 
ways richer, the pastures green, and 
the people happier where livestock is 
plentiful. And if more of our farm- ce, 
ers will read some good farm paper oe 
like The Progressive Farmer, at- q 
tend the institute meetings, work Z 
with the county demonstrator, learn 

to plant-and raise winter cover crops, 

clover, grasses and some of the small 

grains for winter and spring graz- q 
ing, have some well prepared per- 4 
manent pastures for summer grazing, 3 
with good silage and cottonseed meal 

for winter feeding, then our South- 

land will bloom and prosper as never q 
before. a 
















Another Way of Figuring 


E HAVE all heard of the reply 

which Uncle Dan made when 4 
the stranger noticed his “razor 
backs” andasked him if it would not 
pay him better to raise improved 
stock. 

Said the stranger, “How long does 
it take to grow them to suitable pork 
condition?” “Bout two year, I reck- 
on”, says:Uncle Dan. “Wouldn’t it 
pay you better to keep animals that 
would weigh as much at eight months 
old?” To which Uncle Dan replies, 
“What’s a hog’s time worth, any 
way?” : 

Let us look at it in this way for a 
moment: For the sake of argument 
we will admit that a pure-bred hog 
will eat as much again as a “scrub.” 
Now if a man takes a job for $10, and 
does that job in four days, he has 
made $2.50 per day; if he does it in 
two days, he has made $5 per day; if 
he completes it in one day, on that 
day he made $10. _ 

Now for the hogs. Let us put that 
razor back in the usual pen by himself 
and feed him under the usual condi- 
tions, giving him all he-will eat. Then 
let us place the pure-bred in another 
pen and give him twice as much, and 
let us assume that he will eat it all, 
which of course he will not. Now we 
assume that when either of the hogs 
weighs 200 pounds there is a profit of 
$5 made. The pure-bred will weigh 
200 at eight months of age, and we 
are ready to replace him with anoth- 
er. Even granting that he ate twice 
as much as the scrub, are we not the 
gainers? 

Now a word about buying improv- 
ed stock: There is absolutely no rea- 
son for buying pure-bred animals 
with the inherent characteristics of 
quick maturity, unless we provide the 
feed which we wish made up into 
pork; in other words, if we intend to 
give “scrub” care and attention, a 
scrub will be a more satisfactory an- 
imal, for one of the scrub character- 
istics is “making the best of things” 
and getting along anyhow. a 

By all means give the pure-bred a 
pig the care to which his _aristo- § 
cratic ancestors have been accustom- Bi: 
ed, but don’t pamper him. 4 

W. W. SHAY. % 











Cruso, N. C. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 











National Farmers’ Congress, Omaha, Neb., t 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1, ee 

International Wheat Show, Wichita, Kan- a 
gas, October 4-14, 





FOREWARNED 


Cautious Doctor—Excuse me for bringing 
you my bill; but you know how difficult it is 
to get money out of anyone’s heirs.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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RACE RELATIONS FROM THE 
WHITE TENANT'S STANDPOINT 


Believes the Segregation Plan Would 
Vastly Improve the Social Side of 
Tenant Life 


N ADDITION to having to pay “on 

time” 25 to 50 per cent higher 
prices for his supplies, the ténant- 
farmer is usually forced to sell at the 
lowest prices, for his supplies must 
be settled for in the fall, so as soon 
as the crops are gathered they must 
be put upon the market. This causes 
such a congestion that prices in the 
fall drop down to from 25 to 75 per 
cent below prices paid in the follow- 
ing spring. A farmer will sell his 
corn in the fall for 75 cents per bush- 
el and buy meal in the spring for 
$1.25 per bushel, when by: being able 
to save his corn and have it ground 
at a grist mill he could get a bushel 
of meal for a bushel of corn, and thus 
his bushel of corn would be worth 
$1.25 to him. As it is, the merchant 
makes 50 cents out of the farmer’s 
bushel of corn, or a profit of 6634 per 
cent. 

Another very serious disadvantage 
that the white Southern tenant has, 
that neither tenants nor laborers of 
any other section in the United States 
have in equal degree, is the competi- 
tion with Negro labor. The Mexicans 
have gone into Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico; the Californians have 
in the past raised a howl about the 
Japanese, and we have a law to ex- 
clude cheap Chinese labor. But all 
these classes are above the Negro in 
intelligence and standards of living, 
and yet the white tenant-farmer of 
the South is forced to tend land upon 





the same conditions as the Negro. 


And to condemn the white man to 
labor under the same conditions as 
the Negro and for the same remuner- 
ation is to drive him into becoming 
no better than the Negra, which is 
certainly absolutely against the best 
interests of the country. 

The white man can be preferred to 
the Negro in a number of ways. He 
may be given superior educational 
advantages; enabled to buy land un- 
der more favorable conditions than 
the Negro; or given the preference 
in securing money. The segregation 
idea, if put into practice, would vast- 
ly improve the social side of tenant 
life. And I repeat that the white 
tenant-farmer of the South needs as- 
sistance in elevating himself to a 
higher-and more independent stand- 
ard of living. He needs to get out of 
the time - merchant - credit - system 
way of living. He needs to be able 
to buy a farm on long time with small 
payments, and to borrow money at a 
reasonable rate of interest. He needs 
better educational advantages and 
sufficient preferment over the Negro 
to enable him to maintain a position 
superior to that of the Negro. He 
should have such preferment on the 
ground that the welfare of the coun- 
try depends upon the supremacy of 
the white race, especially among the 
masses, 

There is an unrest throughout the 


South among the white tenant farm- | § 


ers and farm owners as well. I hear 


on every side that the labor situation | 
is terrible and is becoming more and | 


more unsatisfactory for both land- 
lords and tenants. I hear much com- 
plaint about the Negroes thinking 
themselves better than the white 
people. In my opinion, unless the 
white tenant farmer has better con- 
ditions and advantages, the labor sit- 
uation is going to become more ter- 
rible than it is now, and unless the 
laboring white man is able to main- 
tain a position superior to that of the 
Negro, there is going to be a greater 
race conflict in this fair Southland 
of ours than any in the history of the 
world. I believe that the farming 
class of people will willingly accept 
a gradual alleviation of conditions, 


but some sort of alleviation, I be- 
lieve, they are going to have. 
ic BReR: 





One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.50. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LI VESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Pre: cost 81,1 his sire sold for 500, 
_ogePremier ard ” oe 
Grand Champion Boar at 


Keystone Baron Duke, the 
the International Live Stoek Show, Chicago, 1918. 
Rr ee, of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the Seuth. 














Gillucas Art Prince 3rd No. 169420. 
Registered Berkshires. 
Kimball Farm Berkshires Have been aeee to prac- 


testy every County in the Le pany thy tates. Begin 
the foundation of a good herd by b AS mature bred 
= or improve your present herd t y heading it with a 


We are ‘offering the best selection ¥ pe boars 


and sows we have ever put on the mark 
MIMBALL FARM, Ganeitk: N.C. 


ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Colu s Columbia 

Jewell and Truewo 
$25 trio, service boars from ay “Breeding and 








e viduality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 
Give us a trials 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 








The South is destined to be the 


English Shires, Clydesdaies, 


ee 





IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


breeding 
season and abundant grasses and pasture lands m: 
formers food to feed the people makes it @ necessity. 


Sherthorn 
Angus, Yerkshires, Tamwerths and Berkshires 
For twenty-five years I have had experience in. lectin: d 
breeders stock from the best herds and flecks are 
id. Can furnish best of a 
GEO. ELLIS. mR. 6. \ V. Ss. @LOSSOP, near Manchester, England. 


= Your mild winters, 
ake it possible and the 


a. tard ab 
1S, 

















Allen S. Edelen, Owner, 





KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off;. mares and geldings, 10% off Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your. own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


song i ee oo 














The 





Although a new h 
favorite ‘orage feeds are ng The - 
Hamps 
— If “it you would like free informations end it: lit- 
address 


Hampshire R 


Belted Mortgage Lifter 
, the Hampshire has become a 
as become a market 
e Hampshire Hog, 
“EAC. STONE, Secretary, 


aA fation, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








Hampshire Hogs— 


bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, ‘Ind. 


Write for description and prices. 


—___Large, prolific kind. Special 
prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 





If you have an 
this office. Good 


Co-Operation Makes For Success 
cattle for sale or want to purchase any, communicate with 
horthorns are in demand. 
American Shorthorn BreeGers’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ¥ 





DUROC-JERSEYS 

DUROC PIGS, and individual execlionce. 

TAMWORTES, Priscn. right. Satisfaction 

JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, My. 

Montrose Farm Registered Duroc- 
—both 

Jersey Hogs sexes—high auality—unsur: 


passed breeding. Reson, le prices. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSO) oindexter, Va 











BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Ihave them. The quality is right, the price is right and 
I guarantee them to satisfy you. Write me and let me 
tell you about them. They are profit mak 


LOCHIEL FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





WE PAY "EXPRESS 


our Duroc-Jerse: efit ta ths old, $15. 
$50 Ib. bred sows. ii yer rears of old, ~t- to 2 t pigs Mest it: 
ere 


RIDGE CREST FARM, Timber Ridge.’ Va. 
Duroc-Jerseys S in "amonce Mase 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd:of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 

pose <r for beseding purposes. Quality 
ing unexcell 

S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 











know howto grow 
them; big, red and husky. We back every pig. 
Boars $8.00 ae. Three herd boars. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








STRICTLY RANGE RAISED. 


125 Apertetn~Anaes Cows and Heifers. 
30 Aberdeen-Anj and 3 


100 Seekers Bu 
100 Hereford Bulls, 3 years old. 
125 Red Poll Bulls, 8 and 2 years 


All immune one a Sat Tanteet ~ ag 2 a fever. 


w. J. STATON, Beeville, Texas. 

















GUERNSEYS . 





THE GU ERNSEY ; is popular among 


the dairy- -men who ap epreciee that Eco- 

nomical production, richness and fine 

flavor of products lead to larger profits. 
Try Guernseys and be satisfied. 


Guernsey Cattle Club, 











ROOFING, DITCHERS, ETC. 


RUBBER ROOFING 78: 


pers mpm ah eer in best grade 
iquid asphalt. Toughest weather re- 08: 
sister known. The ideal roof for all 
outbuildings. Anybody can lay it. 
early fire-proof; contains no tar; 
won’t stick in rolls. 1-piece rolls o 
108 eq. ft.—no 2ds. nor short lengths. 1.34 
Nails and cement included. Guaran- e 
teed by old bor sara sna Write to-day 








for big special circ freesamples 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 E. Cary Street, RICHMOND, VA. 





grad No wheels or 
levers, Nothing to get out 


fix.  gimple—Practical. 
— only one-fourth of big machines. Does same 
. Soon pays fur — Retna for full informa- 
tion and introducto! 
Owensboro Ditcherd Grader Co.ia ac. pa305 Uweasboro, Ky. 





W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. Box W Peterboro, NW. 
Oc JERSEYS 
Beats ond Pig UROG JER a eo dengens —— bred and _HEREFORDS 
Mm. 
Seo gies Satisfaction, 1 For partic anmke | F¥oreford Bulls. 
Lyerly H few high H 
Cleveland, North Caroline. | months toe years old. Will sellvo yon ean bays 
MAMMOTH BLACKS T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








978 Pound Mammoth Black. 


Wallb Davidson Co., a C., June 15, 1907. 
Mr. Some Be ‘oung, Greensbo: 





. N.C, 
ar Sir:—I have "killed the Mammoth ook pig I 
isoda at penta he dressed net 978 
Yours truly, £4 , a 
Some extra fine on hand. Order before all are 
sold. Price 8to S tee Stks ot old $10 each, $15 per pair. 


John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 














MULEFOOTS 


Mule Foot Hogs For Sale 


Champion Herd of the South. 
W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Arkansas. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

















CAREY M. JONES 


FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 





Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Fil, 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 





Big Types with Big Quality. 
| f Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 
| { sows bred. Priced reasonable. 




















“| HAVE FOUND iT" 

THE EUREKA PEA & BEAN GULLER 
Hulls peas and beans, pulls them ame it runs ney. can- 
not choke or break the opens. Will clean small grain. 
Don’t wait, send $20.00 freight prepaid. rite Dept. 5, 
EUREKA PEA HULLER CO., ATLANTA,GA. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





of all advertising it carries.’’ 





L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 
7 L Re Tm Spring a and rh ee biggest 
TINA S daar a va. Box 7, Alton, Til. 

Leche ita 





bred ts and boars 
Tamworths. a, for aE for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
ood individuals offered for sale. 
. STOCK FARM, 


D. 3. LYBROOK, Mgr. 8.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








Hereford and Neistein Bulls and Of best qua- 
uty for sale. Largest registered herd in the South, : 


Giltaer Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky 
HOLSTEINS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 
We will send you a pure-bred bull calf 
good, enough for a breeder at @ price no 
farmer can afford to turn down. Such a calf 
will double the value of your grades and you 
will be ready to start a pure-bred herd. 
Write us for particulars, 


Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Il. 


Holsteins ann Guernseys 


200 head to select from the ey rest of grades. 
Matured Cows and ae ieavy producrs, 
all bred to registered bulls. We have a number 
of pure-bred bulls, At ages. Also splendid 
grade calves. In this lot are two sons of 

Toole Korndyke 8th, the record pri b 

at auction We are breeding our le 
heifers-to these two bulls. Give usa 


ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 
JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C, 






































HORSES 


Saddle Horse 
Saddle Horses { 


Stallions, Mares, Ge! 








us tod: y 
deseribing the horses you 








THE COOK FARMS, Bex 436, Lexington, Ky. 





















oan:ean OA te gumeefa tan whetiep 
he reads it or net.’’ 





The Stacanire Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor 
Secretary-Treasurer 
. Advertising Manager 

J. L. "Mogtord, General Representative 
—=s 


HE National Farmers’ Union is in session this 
week in Lincoin, Nebraska, but The Progressive 
Farmer goes to press too early for us to give any 
reports of what was done. Our Mr. Green is ex- 
pected to send a full report for next week’s paper. 











E MUST make plans for the South to grow its 
own crimson clover seed next year. As Mr. 
Dunlap says on another page: 


“When three hands can save clover seed 
enough in one day to reseed twelve acres to 
clover again, there is positively no excuse for 
our waiting for Germany to get through whip- 
ping the rest of Europe to raise our seed 
for us.” 





E SHALL discuss some other phases of the 

tenant problem in next week’s paper. Mean- 
while it may be worth while to note that the per- 
centage of tenancy in the United States as shown 
by the 1910 census was 37 per cent while the per- 
centages in the Southern states were as follows: 
Virginia, 26; North Carolina, 42; South Carolina, 
63; Georgia, 65; Florida, 26; Alabama, 60; Missis- 
sippi, 66; Tennessee, 41; Arkansas, 50; Louisiana, 
55; Texas, 52; Oklahoma, 54. 





N October 9 we will issue a “More Fruit Spe- 

cial”,.and those of our readers who have been 
particularly successful in their efforts to make the 
home orchard a saver of grocery bills and a pro- 
moter of health are especially invited to contrib- 
ute to this number. Read our liberal prize offer 
on another page and get your letter in right away. 
And remember wé want to know not only what 
you did, but how you did it—when and how you 
planted, what varieties you selected, how you 
pruned and sprayed and fought insect pests and 
diseases. 





E ARE not criticising Georgia as a state; she 

is no worse than other states and better than 
many. The lynching of Frank, in fact, was far less 
outrageous than hundreds of other lynchings the 
South has known. If mobs never lynched any men 
except those who had been found guilty and sen- 
tenced by the courts after a legal trial, certainly 
lynching would not be one-tenth the terrible men- 
ace to law and order that it now is. But our belief 
is that not even under these conditions nor any 
other can lynching ever be defended among a civ- 
ilized people. 





ERE are two or three announcements we'd like 

to make, as the preachers say. First, next 
week’s paper will give special attention to seed 
selection and every farmer should look out for it. 
Second, we shall mail out copies of “What Is Jus- 
tice Between White Man and Black?” just as soon 
as printed. Third, we are delighted to find how 
many of our readers are “living like kings”. As 
we read the list of good things they had to eat 
week before last it reminds us of Riley’s saying: 


“I don’t know how to tell it, but if sech a thing could be 
As the angels wantin’ boardin’, and they'd call around 


on me, 
I'd want to ’commodate ‘em—ail the whole endurin’ 
flock.” 
Tf angels should “want boardin’” we have plenty 
of subscribers to whom we can refer them and 
guarantee satisfaction. We hope to name the prize 
winner in this contest next week. 





the importance of picking cotton promptly, and 
efore anyone outside the office had seen it, we 
ran up with a well-known farmer friend and asked 


Jiiie after we had written last week’s article on 


him about the cotton situation in his section. “I 
live in a little farming community about three by 
five miles in area, where we usually make from 
ten to twelve thousand bales,” he replied, “and we 
expect to make eight thousand bales this year. 
But every year a big part of our profits is lost 
by delay in picking. Ordinarily we have open 


cotton equal to about 3,000 bales yet unpicked on 
the first of December. Part of this is beaten out 
cn the ground by the weather and the rest of it 
is more or less damaged in quality. I estimate the 
average loss on these three thousand bales_ un- 
picked December 1 as being at least $10 a bale, or 
a total loss of $30,000 to the farmers of one small 
neighberhood.” 





Look After “Scab”. Farmers—and Then 
After Your Congressman 


HE cotton growers of the South are now on 

a strike for higher wages, just as union la- 

borers often strike for higher wages in our 
cities. And when underpaid city laborers are 
united in demand for fairer pay, they are often 
beaten by other laborers—‘scab laborers,” they are 
called—who prove traitor to the cause by offering 
to work for lower wages than the united workmen 
demand. 

Just now the cotton growers of the South are in 
grave danger from the folly of the “scab farmers”. 
The morning’s report of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, as we write this, for example, an- 
nounces that prices would have gone higher yes- 
terday, but for the fact that— 

“Some of the reports received from Georgia 
and Alabama predicted that farmers would 
sell freely at eight cents in the interior!” 

And again in the earlier reports of the New York 
Cotton Exchange just two days ago we also read 
that prices would have gone higher but “there was 
more Southern selling.” 

In other words, men and Hrethren, we see that 
a man’s enemies in this case are they of his own 
household, and that the very worst and most dan- 
gerous “bears” on the cotton market today are 
those “scab farmers” who are willing to give away 
the crop and prove traitor to the cause. It is 
these men that must be gone after. Hammer into 
them the two big facts we tried to emphasize last 
week—(1) that cotton is still selling on the basis, 
of prices fixed by last year’s 17,000,000-bale crop; 
(2) these prices must soon be adjusted to fit the 
conditions of a 12,000,000-bale crop. 

Every cotton farmer who really wants better 
prices should call a meeting and organize his 
whole neighborhood because, as we also pointed 
out last week, it hurts prices just as much for your 
neighbor’s crop to be rushed to market as for your 
own crop to be. Look after the “scab farmers”— 
and also those good-intentioned but ignorant 
farmers who would be willing to join a holding- 
movement but simply don’t know that the crop is 
3,000,000 bales short of the world’s demand. 

Il. 

And then go after your Congressman. We 
haven’t said much about England’s cotton contra- 
band order so far because we did not wish to ex- 
cite farmers and depress the market. It was noth- 
ing but excitement and panic talk that ruined 
prices last year. Now that we have seen that the 
effect .of the contraband order had been discount- 
ed, however (the “orders in council” had already 
depressed prices about as much as an outright 
contraband order), it is time to speak out. As ex- 
Senator Bailey of Texas said last week: 

“Our people have borne the American bur- 
den of this war. Splendid profits have been 
made in the North and East, but the losses 
have fallen on the farmers of the South. They 
have gotten little more than one-half price for 
one crop of cotton; they ought not to be re- 
quired to stand this again. If Congress would 
do as Congress did in Jefferson’s day—lay an 
embargo on munitions—Great Britain would 
revoke that order in less than thirty days.” 


We believe that conditions amply justify twelve 
cents a pound for cotton even with contraband, 
but with prices of all other things as high as they 
are, a crop of 12,000,000 bales with open seas to all 
Europe might likely bring 14 or 15 cents. 

An able and eminent committee on arbitration 
ought to be named at once by England and Amer- 
ica fo make a fair and just estimate of the damage 
in price per pound resulting from the “orders in 
council,” and contraband order, and England 
then be required to pay this amount per pound as 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


a Sates to every American cotton producer this 
fall. 

We confidently believe that if England should 
change her contraband rules so as to affect any 
strong American manufacturing interest to the 
same extent, some such settlement would be re- 
quired. ; : 

Write to your Congressman and Senator, en- 
close this article, and demand that they see that ° 
the same recognition is given an agricultural in- 
dustry as would be given a manufacturing in- 
dustry. Hold cotton, get your neighbors to hold, 
and then go after your Congressman. 





A Neighborhood of Happy Tenant Farmers 


_—_ 


HE Raleigh, N. C., Times gives this pleasing 
picture of a community of happy tenants: 


“Over in Wilson County, in Stantonsburg 
Township, there is a remarkable community. 
In the center is a really attractive church 
building, modern in appearance and freshly 
painted. Close to the church is the school- 
house, two rooms and two teachers, and the 
determination is to replace the schoolhouse 
with a new building. The land all about 
the school and church is. owned by a few 
men—heavy land-owners all of them. None 
of the farmers for several miles around 
are landowners—all are tenants. They are 
white people, nearly all of them. A few years 
ago the Negroes were largely in the majority 
in that township, but now. the wh‘te voters 
outnumber them three to one. Those ten- 
ants are well-to-do, and they prefer to re- 
main tenants. One of them has money in the 
bank sufficient to buy a farm, but he says he 
will continue to: work for a. landowner and 
lend his money. Others are independent, buy- 
ing their own supplies, but still tenants. All 
of them have made what they have right on 
that land and have done it as tenant farmers.” 


Here is a case where landowners have evidently 
taken an interest in the welfare of their tenants 
and have realized that the small extra tax for 
schools will repay itself many times over in the 
greater intelligence of renters attracted to the 
community. Moreover, by getting white tenants 
together a better social life is provided and great- 
er contentment assured. ; 

If all our tenant sections were like this, there 
would be less force in Dr. Carver’s declaration that 
next to war, pestilence and famine, absentee land- 
lordism is the worst curse that can befall an agri- 
cultural state. 





Hail to the New Type of Landlord! 
NDOUBTEDLY home-ownership for all is the 
ideal, but- we recognize that the ideal can 
never be wholly attained in this imperfect 
world. There are always going to be plenty of 
young men who must work as tenants before they 
can become landowners, and there will always be 
many who will remain tenants all their lives. 
There is no reason, therefore, why the man who 
makes himself an expert in good farming methods 
cannot make money by getting good tenants and 
directing them into the most profitable lines of 
g@farm work and farm management. What. the 
South needs, therefore, is to have this sort of 
landlord replace the typical absentee landlord. We 
must have done with the landlord of the baser 
sort who, giving no attention to the sort of farm- 
ing his tenants do, giving no attention to the 
maintenance of soil fertility, is interested only in 
getting profits through an increase in the specu- 
lative value of land, or in the virtual robbery of 
tenants through extortionate prices charged them 
for supplies. 

Every man interested in the subject ought to 
write the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for a free copy of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 437, “A System of Tenant Farm- 
ing and Its Results.” This is the correct title and 
number of the bulletin giving a full explanation of 
the system briefly described by Professor Massey 
on page 4. : 





Don’t throw away this issue. If you don’t file it pass it 
en to some landlord or renter of your acquaintance. And 
send last week’s issue to some banker you know, 
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An Open Letter 


to the White Renters of the South 














By CLARENCE POE 











EAR Friends: This issue of The Progresssive 
Farmer is a “Renters’ Special”, but I know 
it is common for tenant farmers to think, 
“Oh, well, all these papers are gotten out by land- 
lord farmers and they simply can’t understand the 
renter’s situation.” I think I ought to assure you, 
therefore, as the very first thing in this letter, that 
I have been renter as well as landowner. My own 
father, running the old farm with his own labor 
and that of Negro tenants in the latter 80’s, was 
thrown in debt by the burden of “time prices” aad 
by reverses and sickness, so that the farm went 
under mortgage in the early 90’s, and to save 
it we rented it out and became renters ourselves 
on. another farm until we could pay off the debt. 
Hence I have experienced the poverty and hard- 
ships of a Southern renter in the days of five-cent 
cotton, and as landowner since then I have experi- 
enced the exasperation of having a tenant get ad- 
vances and then leave the farm when the crop had 
just been started.. Consequently I think I can un- 
derstand the feelings of both classes. 
‘ e : 
The Farm Tenant Has Better Advantages 
Than City Laborers 


UT it is for the white renters of the South, 

disadvantaged men of my own race and blood, 

for whom my deepest sympathies always go 
out—because the landowner can largely take care 
of himself—and I am frank to say that the one 
supreme purpose of this “Landlord and Tenant 
Special” is to help the renters themselves. 

And the encouraging fact is that there are so 
many ways to help. The tenant is essentially a la- 
borer, and when I contrast his condition with the 
conditions of other laborers in our great manufac- 
turing plants and in the crowded slums of our 
great cities, where thousands of them are without 
employment today, their children hungry for 
bread—when I think of these things, I say, I am 
bound to rejoice in the greater freedom, oppor- 
tunities, and possibilities of the rural laborer or 
renter in our Southern country. I am certainly 
not nearly so much depressed by any lack of op- 
portunities for the white renters in the South to- 
day as I am by the failure of so many to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. 

Let’s begin then, Brother Renter, by deciding 
that it’s not such a bad thing to be a tenant farm- 
er. As I have already intimated, few of them suf- 
fer for lack of food, as many ordinary laborers 
do; there are always periods when they may have: 
rest and recreation such as other laborers hard- 
driven from year’s end to year’s end never enjoy; 
the parents can rear their children in God’s open 
air and not have their bodies dwarfed by too early 
toil or their souls polluted by city slum life—and 
there is always the further chance that even 
though you are a renter, your boy may become a 
landowner. Already I have seen in our Southern 
towns tired-out little white boys and girls coming 
out of big factories at dusk, hirelings of great cap- 
italists and with no prospect that they would ever 
be anything else, and I have wished that they 
might have the opportunities and. possibilities of 
little Negro boys and girls playing out on the 
nearby farms. 

No wonder the Negro leaders are thanking God 
that the factory doors are shut to their children. 
They are wise. The country is the place for the 
white renter to stay, no matter how dark the out- 
look may sometimes be. Meanwhile there are a 
few basic facts.about tenancy which we need to 
recognize and to which we need to adjust our- 
selves, 


& 
Aiming at Farm Ownership at 35 


NE of these is that it’s probably going to be 
the natural thing as population increases and 
land values advance, for a very large propor- 

tion of even our thriftiest farm population to be 
renters for awhile. That is to say, the average 
American farm owner, blessed with a good crop 
of boys, is not going to have enough land so that 
he can leave each boy acres enough to make a liv- 
ing on. I expect it to be a common thing in fu- 
ture for a young farmer to accept tenancy as a 
natural condition for a few years. What I do 
think, though, is that any average healthy young 
fellow starting out with his own wages as an in- 
come at 21 ought to aim to have a small farm of 
his own at 35. 

IT don’t know, in fact, but that we should all be 
a great deal better off and the country a great 
deal happier, if we should settle down and accept 
this as a normal working ideal: 

Every young farm boy at work for himself and 





saving at 21, and from then on, with the hope 
of owning his own farm at 35. 
& 


Tenancy as an Apprenticeship 


"N OTHER words, we ought to think of tenancy 

asa transition stage—a necessary, wholesome, 

and not unhappy stage—on the way to owner- 
ship. As a matter of fact, if the young tenant will 
get with a good progressive farmer-landlord, it 
may also be a very helpful stage. There is no 
doubt about it at all that thousands and thousands 
of home-owning farmers are not producing half as 
much as they would produce if they had farmed 
as tenants under the direction of some tiptop 
farmer who would have tatight, helped, and en- 
abled them to use good tools, good methods of 
cultivation, and good.methods of caring for the 
soil. In fact, many of these unprogressive home- 
owning farmers will lose their farms as a result 
of their unprogressiveness: They will thus wind 
up life as renters—whereas if they had begun life 
as renters under experienced direction, they 
might have held on to the land after once getting 
it. 

Consider this, that we find young men in towns 
working for some years as apprentices in trades, 
or as subordinates in business, before directing 
their own labors themselves—and being helped 
thereby, because thousands and thousands who 
now succeed would have failed but for such pre- 
liminary training. In the same way, the young 
tenant farmer having first learned farm work on 
his father’s farm, may take his tenancy as an ap-. 
prenticeship in farm management, learning more 

% 





IT’S ON THE WAY TO TWELVE 
CENTS SURE ~— 





HE price of cotton keeps climbing, and 

if farmers keep holding, the twelve-cent 

battle will soon be won. Show your 
neighbors the articles in The Progressive 
Farmer and get everybody in the fight. Many 
authorities now estimate the crop at only ten 
or eleven million bales, and even the Wall 
Street Journal has begun talking about pros- 
pects for twelve-cent prices. More ammuni- 
tion in next week’s Progressive Farmer. 











and saving more all the time, and thus fitting 
himself to get and keep a farm later on. 


| 
Four Rules for Farm Renters 


ND this brings me to the point. where I think 
we may lay down four rules for the farm 
renter: 

1. Stick to the farm. It’s better even for the 
tenant than the town or the factory, and certainly 
better for his children whose future should be 
dearest of all things to him. 

2. Aim sometime to be a landowner. If you are 
21 or under, aim to be one by ‘the time you are 35. 
If you are already too old to realize this, aim at 
ownership not over ten years from now. 

3. Resolve to become a landowner by the two 
roads: first, making; second, saving. Unless you 
make yourself a progressive, thrifty, economical 
farmer now, you would not be likely to keep a 
farm of your own if you had it. Good farming and 
careful saving are therefore both the way to get a 
farm and the way to keep it after you get it. 

4. Don’t try to be a landowner too soon. That 
is to say, don’t buy a farm until you can equip it 
reasonably well. Aim first to get good tools, good 
cattle, and good horses and mules while you are a 
renter, and then let the land come later, instead of 
trying for the land first ag equipment later. 


The Renter Can Both Make More and 
Save More 
A A matter of fact, it will be seen that our 


rules really boil themselves down to the two 

old familiar precepts: 
second, save more.” But what we point out is 
that both these things can be done. The tenant 
can make more by doing better farming—using 
better tools, better seed, better stock, better meth- 
ods; certainly if he can get a five or ten year 
lease, the way to success is well open to him, for 
he can both greatly increase his own crops and 
leave the landlord’s soil richer. Mr. Dunlap’s let- 


“First, make more; 


ter on another page is an excellent one in this 
connection, as well as several other letters from 
renters in this issue. A tenant who will study 
farm methods, read farm papers, attend farmers’ 
institutes, and consult demonstration agents, an 
easily make himself an “educated farmer” in*the 
real sense, and so get better rentine conditions 
and a chance at better farms than a shiftless ten~ 
ant can ever do. « 

Perhaps the very greatest drawback to the 
Southern renter, however, is the failure to save. 
It is easy to say that he must have something to 
live on and that with “time prices”, he is simply 
robbed. And so he is. But the trouble is he lets 
himself be robbed for so. many things he could get 
along without. 

There were an old farmer and his wife near me 
orice who got rich, and when asked how they did 
it, replied, “Jest by doing without what we was 
obleeged to have.” Now I don’t believe in any 
man keeping up this policy till he gets rich, but I 
do believe it ought to be the rule of every tenant 
until he has saved up something. And it can be 
done, as I know from experience, by a simple wil- 
lingness to make or save an honest penny every 
time either chance comes. Times are not so hard 
now as they were in the 90’s, and yet with five- 
cent cotton, my father and I every year, out of 
crops grown by our own hands and by other labor 
done for neighboring farmers, saved up something 
to pay on the mortgage, determined to get free of 
debt even if we did wear patched clothes and eat 
the plainest food—and there is nothing I have ever 
done that I am prouder of than that. 

mo . 


The Seven Rungs on the Ladder to Free- 
dom 


HE one big point to emphasize in conclusion, 
is that more personal property, gradually ac- 
quired, is the way to home-ownership.. When 

a tenant has saved until he has good tools, good 
hogs, good cows, and work stock, he has reached 
a point where he is in a hundred-fold better posi- 
tion to get land than the temant who lacks these 
things—and certainly tenfold surer to keep the 
land after he does get it. In fact, for the renter 
who has nothing at all except common working 
tools, the seven steps on the ladder to independ- 
ence ‘would seem to be— 


A garden. 
Poultry. — 

Pigs. 

Cows. 

Horses. 

Better machinery. 
Land. 


The first four are necessary for self-support, for 
no matter how industrious a tenant may be, or 
how economical in other ways, there is absolutely 
no ray of hope for him if he regularly tries to buy 
a living from a store. He will be nothing but a 
slave working for the supply merchants, with the 
fruits of his labors going to them as surely as a 
Negro’s profits went to his master in ante-bellam 
days. There’s a memorable and illuminating 
statement in the bulletin, “Studies in Farm Ten- 
ancy in Texas”, when somebody says he has always 
noticed that the tenant whose wife is “a butter 
and chicken woman” is the one who ultimately 
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- buys a farm! 


A demonstration agent was giving me another 
incident the other day as follows: “I know a ren- 
ter,” he said, “who had been seeing his whole crop 
go every year for the store account. But in the 
spring of last year, being a man of good character, 
he got a friend to endorse for him and he borrow- 
ed just half as much money as he had been paying 
for supplies under the time prices system. This 
money, borrowed at legal interest rates, with good 
economy enabled him to get through the year, and 
after paying off the debt last fall he had’ enough 
left to run him this year without borrowing. Soon 
he is going to buy a farm.” 

In conclusion, Brother Renter, try the seven 
steps to independence just mentioned. And each 
step you take will help you save for the next step, 
and we predict that the whole way to home- 
ownership will be far easier than you now think. 


A Thought for the Week 
—— 
APPY is the land that is tilled by the man who 
owns it.—James Oliver. 








Sunday I reserve for religious employments, and this has 
kept me alive and well even to a marvel in times of con- 
siderable labor. We are born each Lord’s Day morning 
into a new climate, where the lungs and the heart of the 
Christian life should drink in continuously the vital air.— 
William Ewart Gladstone. 
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The Problem of the Tenant Farmer’s 
Wife 

OU wives of the tenant farmer 

have a feeling that if you were but 
the wife of the land owner you could 
accomplish wonders; that all your 
problems would cease. You forget 
that most land owners began as ten- 
ants. Your problem, therefore, is to 
emerge from the tenant to the land- 
owner class. When you reach that 
state your troubles will not have 
ceased, though perhaps you will have 
more heart to work. 
You, as the wife of the tenant farm- 
er, must, in the first place, think of 
yourself as the biggest factor in re- 
moving your husband from the ten- 
ant to the landlord class. You must 
keep him constantly inspired with 
the thought that you must and can 
get on your own land. You must in- 
spire him to do his. own work well 
without your aid, leaving you free to 
raise chickens, Belgian hares, bees, 
and to make money through them 
and other sources. This money you 
must put away, not to pay rent but 


corn, and every other vegetable and 
fruit for winter is the most impor- 
tant, for the reason that it prevents 
the large store bill which so often 
hangs like a millstone around the 
neck of the tenant. The jars or tins 
for fruit and vegetables cost some- 
thing, to be sure, but the.state can-, 
ning clubs stand ready and willing to 
help all who want to help themselves. 
The outlay is not very large consid- 
ering the great returns. 





Owners Should Remain on Their 
Own Plantations 


HAVE recently paid a visit to my 

plantation—the second one since I 
left there in January, 1903. My first 
visit was a ‘hurried one. Reasons for 
not going more frequently were a 
burned home and sad memories. 

Our plantation was everything that 
could be desired: a nice, new, roomy 
house surrounded with vine-wreathed 
trellises, flowers, a neat enclosure and 
just beyond a garden, orchard, vine- 
yard and substantial outbuildings, all 
encircled by a green and smiling 





THE boys of the old green country, 
Oh, what are they doing today ?7— 
The boys of the old green country 
By the shores of the old blue bay: 
. Barefoot, tousled and sunburned, 
Happy as larks on the wing; 
They march through the gardens of glad- 
ness 
In the wealth of the wonder of Spring! 
The boys, the boys of the country, 
With each day lived as their own, 
Envied by captain and prelate, 
As well as the king on his throne! 


Heighho! for the whistle of willow, 
And the cornstalk fiddles they play— 

The boys of the old green country 
In the gardens of yesterday! 

There are yellow neds in the Chester, 
And sassafras cattles are fine, 

And the song of the old Elk River 





BOYS OF THE COUNTRY 





Grows sweet in this dreaming of. mine! 
The boys, the beys of the country, 
The gingham-shirted and free, 
How they shine in the beautiful vision 
Of gardens of Summer.to me! 


Welcome to the summits of striving 
In the hunger for living the life, 
And we think we are gaining and thriv- 


ng 
And begin to grow hard to the strife— 
When up through a moment of dreaming 
That vision and sound shake the soul, 
And we’re boys in the old green country 
Where the waters of Chesapeake roll! 
The boys, the boys of the country, 
Where the heart and the world are se 
clean, 
And there’s nothing to do but go swim- 


ming, 
And the path to the river rung green! 
—Baltimore Sun. 








rather as a nucleus for the perma- 
nent home. 

Now, dear little discouraged ten- 
ant wife, do not sigh and say that I 
do not understand. Just take a good 
week to think the thing over. Judge 
yourself. as though you were an en- 
tirely different person, and then 
write me and see if we cannot in 
some way help you to help your hus- 
band to become a land owner. 





How Much Improvement Should a 
Tenant Wife Make? 


HERE is no reason why you 
should go without the comforts 


of life because your husband is a ten- 


ant farmer. Neither do I feel that 
you should make permanent im- 
provements in the landlord’s home. 
There are many things that cost very 
little money which add very much to 
your comfort and can yet be moved 
from place to place. One thing is a 
long, low cupboard with shelves and 
doors. If it is well built it can be 
moved from place to place. Never 
nail anything to the wall, or it cannot 


be moved. from the house. Fasten it 
to the wall by screws. The law then 
permits you to take it out. Most ten- 


ants move but a driving distance 
away. Therefore, you can take a 
large packing box, put it on castors, 
fit it with shelves, paint it and use it 
as a cupboard in your rented home, 
and then make it: a receptacle for 
storing all your small kitchen uten- 
sils when it comes time to move. 

Do not spend money for fancy cur- 
tains. Have instead two or three sets 
of cheesecloth, or other very cheap 
material, but have the curtains be- 
cause they are home-like. 

Were I to pick out the one big fac- 
tor for the woman in emerging from 
the class of tenants to that of land 
owners, I should say that her putting 
up a large amount of peas, beans, 

















grove of young forest trees. There 
were numerous tenants on the place, 
reasonably thrifty and well satisfied, 
with comfortable houses, gardens and 
patches. 

Of course it was a misfortune that 
we left, but our children were mar- 
ried and gone except one who was at 
a distance teaching school. Our near- 
est white neighbors had removed to a 
more populous neighborhood and we 
were very lonely. 

While I was absent on a fortnight’s 
visit, our storehouse was robbed of 
some very fine hams that we had rais- 
ed ourselves, and much flour. On my 
return I could not sleep at night. 
My husband slept soundly, but I 
was nervous and lay awake listening 
at and for sounds. We concluded 
then to rent out and buy and build in 
town. In less than a year, as.the 
probable result, our pretty country 
home, with all its encircling lattice, 
and vines, together with well-house, 
hot-house, bath room, and_ store 
rooms, was destroyed by fire. I count- 
ed 15 beautiful trees that were per- 
manently injured, and of course all 
those nearest the house were utterly 
destroyed. On account of rather 
heavy expenses caused by buying and 
building in town we had permitted 
our insurance to lapse, so that all this 
was an entire loss. 

The moral to this is, that we should 
have remained on our plantation and 
hired some good white man to live 
with us, or in case of a man with a 
family, to live near us. We should 
have been careful to renew our insur- 
ance and to take active measures to 
rid the cribs and barns of rats and 
mice, for I am persuaded that some of 
the latter found matches lying 
around, nibbled them and caused the 
fire. Our younger son has taken 
charge now, and it may be that in 
time he can restore to its former 
beauty the destroyed home, give to 
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the neglected fields their past fertil- 
ity and encourage the tenants to 
practice thrift and economy. 





Ambitious for a Home of Her Own 


E HAVE been farming only this 

year, and as capital we have 
only our health, our youth and our 
ambition. But we are very, very anx- 
ious to get into our possession -as 
much as 15 or 20 acres of land we can 
call our very own, in a good locality. 
We desire land all our very own be- 
cause my husband wishes to plant 
cover crops to improve his soil, and 
to follow improved methods of farm- 
ing in general so that his farm may 
be his business. He is very anxious 
for a “Bull tractor” and a silo. 

I am so anxious for a home where 
every floor I stain, every wall I kalso- 
mine, every shrub, I set out, and all 
grass we sow will remain as a monu- 
ment to our real love for a real home. 
We want these things and*we want 
them worse than any other material 
blessing we know of. - Of course in 
the event of a few years we can have 
had time to accumulate capital with 
which to begin. But life at best is 
short, and‘right now in the youth and 
bloom of life, we desire to place the 
foundation for a true home. 

It seems impossible to get any land 
in this vicinity under other condi- 
tions than a one-year lease. If we 
could only lease a good farm for three 
or five years, we might get ahead. 
We would like to get in cover crops 
for next month on the new place. It 
is rather a problem to advertise one’s 
exact wants in our case. A. 





BETTER DWELLINGS FOR TEN- 
ANTS 


on 


Read This Touching Plea From a 
Tenant Farmer’s Wife 


SEE that you have treated every 

subject pertaining to farming ex- 
cept that of dwelling-houses for ten- 
ants. This is a subject on which I 
should be gladto have your opinion. 
Many poor tenants are disappointed 
in the houses they have to call home, 
and during the cold winter months 
their wives and children hardly know 
what it is to be warm. With scant 
clothing and an open house they 
shiver through the winter’s cold the 
best they can. Sometimes the floor 
is so open that one could easily slip a 
dinner plate through the cracks. The 
framing has rotted and you can shake 
one whole side of the house with per- 
fect ease, the slats being loose and 
broken. and in many places there are 
no slats at all. The roofrlets in the 
rain and snow almost as if there were 
no roof there; no ceiling, just a plain 
boxed house with one pitiful inch of 
plank around it. 

How can a landlord expect a tenant 
to be any good either for himself or 
his landlord, when it is all he can do 
to keep his family from starving and 
freezing to death in the winter? 
Many a poor mother’s heart is wrung 
when she hears her little children 
crying with cold. I am the mother of 
six little ones, and it is all I can do to 
keep them warm in the winter and do 
my cooking. My sewing and all such 
things must lie over till spring, just 
simply because I cannot care for my 
children as I should and do these 
things in the cold weather. 

I am sure tenants would do more to 
help landlords if the landlords would 
provide good, comfortable dwellings 
for them; not expensive buildings, 
but buildings where both parents and 
children could keep comfortably 
warm. Then the tenant could devote 
his time to cleaning up broomsedge 
patches and ditching out swamps, in- 
stead of helping his wife to keep the 
children from freezing. I hope the 
landlords will wake up and go around 
and spend some time in seeing what 
kind of dwellings their tenants are 
living in, and then set about better- 
ing them. I am sure that if the land- 
lord would provide good, comfortable 
dwellings for his tenants, the tenants 
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would try to make every dollar they 
possibly could for him. 

I know that some tenants hardly 
deserve a good house, but when a 
landlord finds that he has a good ten- 
ant I think he should provide such a 
tenant with a comfortable house to 
live in. .I have known tenants to 
leave landlords on account of the sor- 
ry house they had to live in, when if 
they had had a good house they 
would have stayed on. 

I know one or two landlords who 
make it a rule to look after their ten- 
ants’ houses and place the materials 
at hand for the tenant to repair. his 
house whenever necessary, but I-am 
sorry to say that as a rule one of the 
most important things in connection 
with the tenant-farmer is overlook- 
ed, and that is his dwelling house. I 
shall be glad to hear the opinion of 
The Progressive Farmer about this 
subject. A TENANT’S WIFE. 


DRESS PATTERNS | 
CLOTHES FOR LITTLE TOTS 


Following are some dresses for children 
from one to six years of age. What was 
said about the infants’ - 
dresses might be said 
of these, that the sim- 
ple patterns are the 
popular ones 
and that each one 
here is simple in line 
and construction but 
may be ornamented 
with embroidery or 
lace if desired. 

No. 1099. 

Girl’s Dress. Cut in 
four sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 
4 years. It requires 3 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for a 2-year size, 











with 2% yards of 5- 
inch ribbon for sash. 
Price 10c. This pat- 
tern is for the woman 
who wants a rather 
fussy dress but the 
dress pattern alone is 
pretty without the 
shoulder piece or. sash, 


No. 1060. 


Child’s Dress. Cut 
in four sizes: 6 
months, 1, 2, and 4 
years. It requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for a 4-year size. 








Price 10c. This is 


very to make, 


easy 
having the sleeve ex 
tend to the neck band. 


No. 1201. 

Child’s Set of Short 
Clothes. Cut in four 
sizes: 1, 2, 3, and 4 
years. It requires 2% 
yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial for the dress, 
2% yards for the pet- 
ticoat, and %™ yards 
for the drawers for a 
3-year size. Price 10 
cents. See how very 
simple, pretty, and 









sensible these clothes 
are. And see how 
much you get for a 
dime, 

No. 1279 


Girls Dress. Cut in 
five sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 years. It re- 
quires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material for a 4- 
year size. Price 10c, 
A dress like this is a 
pleasing change from 
the sash, belt or 
straight effects. It is 
also easy to launder, a 
very valuable consid- 

>” eration. 
Address Pattern Department, The 


Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





TO SULPHUR APPLES ° 


A ‘WONDERFUL saving: of labor, time and 

expense. Peel, core, and wash enough 
apples to fill a bushel basket. Have-a tight 
barrel large enough to set basket in so as to 
rest basket on top edge of barrel. Place five 
cents’ worth of sulphur on pan in barrel and 
light. Put basket of apples over fumes cov- 
ering apples well so no fumes can escape. 
Let it remain until all sulphur is ‘burned. 
Then take apples from basket and place in 
Stone jars and weight. They will make their 
own brine, Cover ‘jar with cloth. When 
wanted to use, take out what wanted, wash 
and cook same as fresh apples.—Mrs. J. A, 
Booker, Tallapoosa, Ga. 





TO DRY FIGS 


TAKE ripe figs, dip them in moderately 

strong soda-water, and wipe them. Have 
ready a syrup made of one-half a pound of 
Sugar to a pound of fruit. When it is thick 
drop figs in and let scald well. Take them 
up and ‘place in a dish with stem up. With 
the bottom of another dish or plate press 
them gradually to a flat shape; sprinkle with 
fine sugar and set in the hot sun. Turn 
with a knife and again sprinkle with sugar, 
When dry, pack in boxes or jars, with sugar 
between layers of figs. If the weather is 
damp, dry in a warm oven or stove. When 
they are dried successfully they will be soft 
like raisins.—Miss Hattie Whitman, Gun- 
tersville, Ala. 
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* How would you like 


Loud, 
Subdued ?~ 


The Victor system of 


enables you to meet 
‘every acoustic condition 


record - 


or 













needles 


It gives you perfect control of the tone volume and enables you to adapt every 
record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and distinct gradations 
Without this changeable needle system, it would be necessary to have 
several instruments, each with a different tone, to give such variation. 

You can use the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre needle, to suit 
the individual beauty of each record to its particular acoustic surroundings. 

You choose the volume of tone and play each record as loud or as soft as you 
personally wish to hear it, without interfering in any way with the artist’s interpre- 


Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music played with the 
different needles and you will fully appreciate the infinite variety of charm 
afforded by the Victor system of tone control. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to 
$350. Write for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Canadian Distrit 


Berliner G h Co., M 1 


sretonices 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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North Carolina Women Organize for 
Codperation 


HE North Carolina Farm Wom- 

en’s Convention, which was re- 
cently in sessiof in Raleigh, was most 
interesting and profitable. I wish ev- 
ery one of you women might have 
been there. The keynote of the con- 
vention was cooperation. : 

It was a wonderful convention; not 
in size, but as indicating the growth 
of country women as individuals in- 
terested in home in its broader sense. 
It was splendid to see those women 
standing on their feet telling of con- 
ditions in their counties clearly and 
without embarrassment; women who 
a few years ago would have been ab- 
solutely overcome with confusion at 
the thought of even rising to their 
feet in meeting. Yet there they were, 
self-developed leaders of women, each 
doing a fine work. 

The women have been attending 
this convention for years as individ- 
uals, but this year they formed a per- 
manent federation. The name chosen 
for the organization was “The North 
Carolina Federation of Rural Wo- 
men.” At first they thought of saying 
“Rural Organizations” instead of ru- 
ral women but feared that might ex- 
clude the individual worker. The ob- 
ject of the federation “shall be to 
bring together all women interested 
in rural welfare.” Could anything be 
finer? 

Some of the subjects discussed ‘by 
women were “Community Welfare”; 
“The Work of Rural Clubs in Sampson 
County”; “A Model Community”; 
“Codperative Marketing for Wom- 
en”; “Is Country Produce Satisfac- 
tory to City Customers? If not, Why 
Not?”; “Demands of Northern Mar- 
kets” and “Codperation of Town and 
Country Women.” There was also a 
demonstration in preserving figs for 
the city markets. 





1—Flesh 


Plain Dairy Pans, No. IC., 

1—No. IC Rinsing Pan, Re-tinned, 14 
quarts, 

1—Sauce Pan, 

1—Basting Spoon, 12 inches, 

1—Cake Turner, 

8—Plain Pie Plates, 9 inches, 

38—Heart Patty Pans, 


the set alone for less. 


renewal subscriptions count, 


earn this great kitchen convenience, 
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Here is a Winner 
A STOVE SET RIGHT 


Thirty-three Pieces every kitchen needs. a 
quality and a collection that will be sure to please. 
You need it. 


. 1—-Plain Wash Pan, 
1—Plain Dipper, 


1—Each—4 quarts and 5 quarts— 


This splendid 33-piece Stove Set by express, prepaid to your station, and a three 
years’ subscription to The Progressive Farmer both for only $5—and you can’t buy 


We will reward you with one of the 33-Piece Stove Sets, paying express on same 
to your station if you send us a club of Six (6) Yearly Subscriptions. 
(Your own subscription does not count.) : 
If you can’t spare $5, see your neighbors 4uick and get their subscriptions and 
It will please you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Good 
Read the list carefully. 


Fork, 


3—Scalloped Patty Pans, 
1—Coffee Pot, 

I—Pint Cup, 

1—Biscuit Cutter, 

2—Cake Cutters, 

6—Teaspoons, 

3—Tablespoons, 

1—Wash Boiler, IC Metal Bottom. 


Both new and 





J 








Most of these papers will be given 
here later if you would like to have 
them. And may the work of your 
club be included next year and “may 
you yourself be there to hear.” 





Own a Home of Your Own 


HY not own a home of your own, 
Mr. Tenant Farmer? Somewhere 
there is a piece of land that you may 
buy and have as your very own. It is 
your God-given right. Then begin 
now to look for it, find it, buy it, set- 
tle on it, and never let up until it is 
paid for. It may take 5, 10 or even 20 
years, but in the years to come it will 
be far better to sit by your own fire- 
side, humble though it may be, and 
look out upon some fertile field made 
so by your toil, than to be put out by 
some unfeeling landlord, when you 
are no longer able to meet his de- 
mands, 
Why cannot more of. our people 


own their homes? By persistent ef- 
fort, honesty and intelligence, any- 
one can own their own home. It 
may be 40 acres or even 20 acres, but 
it will be a home, and “there is no 
place like home.” 

Stop wearing your life away plow- 
ing other men’s fields and try plow- 
ing some furrows of your own. 

It is a sad thing to see helpless lit- 
tle children pulled from place to 
place, year after year, and growing to 
manhood and womanhood without a 
place to call home. What is dearer to 
the heart than the memory of a hap- 
py childhood home, and what an in- 
fluence it has upon us throughout our 
entire lives. I pity the child who has 
not such an influence. 

Let us get busy and instill into our 
children the love of home by owning 
our own homes, by beautifying them, 
and by living happy, useful, con- 
tented lives such as God wants us to 
live. MRS. S. E. WELLS. 
Batesville, Ark. 















c- takes a season when the fields and meadows 
grein the worst shape for cutting to bring out 
the dependable qualities of International Harvester 


mowers. When thestandisheavy, lodged and tangled, 
or, when it is exceptionally light and you need all the hay you 
can cut from ge oe are the times when a farmer appreciates 
the ability of his mower to stand up under heavy work, or to 
cut so closely that scarcely a’blade is wasted. : 

Clean cutting in all kinds of Southern second crops is guar- 
anteed by the use of Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, 

or Plano mowers. 

After the mowing, the raking. That, too, can_be wasteful 
but it won’t be the fault of the rake if it’s an International 
Harvester rake, bearing any one of the above names. 

Choose your mowers ak: rakes from the IHC line. Doaway 
with any chance fortrouble. Youcanalwaysgetrepairs prompt- 
ly any day you happen to need them. See a local dealer who 
Saniiies the Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 
or Plano machines and buy your mower and rake from him. 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McCormick 


““EASY CREDIT” AND LIEN LAWS 
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—the quick-step beverage for quick 
step thinkers.and players—for people 
who do things—for athletes who have 
the punch to deliver the goods in @ 
pinch. 


Demand the 
—and avoi 


muine by full name 
disappointment. 


THE COCA-COLA ‘Co, 
ATLANTA, GA. 





ON’T BUY a buggy, surrey, road 
cart.or spring -wagon at any price 
until ou have gotten a priceon 

a PARRY. Then don't stop with com- 
paring prices but compare values. You PA So 
will find more vehicle value crowded Le: y 
into the PARRY than you can buy é 
elsewhere for the same money. Thirty-three years of manufacturing experi- 
ence enter into the - manufacture of every PARRY VEHICLE. ‘ 
The PARRY Plant is the largest and best equipped carriage factory in 
the world. It covers 67 acres and employs an army of experts in every de- 
partment from the purchase of raw materials to the finishing rooms. Five 
railroad tracks enter this plant, insuring economy .and speed in filling orders. 
‘And the purchaser of'a PARRY VEHICLE gets the benefit of all these 
economies. PARRY Dealers everywhere will see that you get what you 
want at the lowest possible price consistent with honest value. And .the 
PARRY Guarantee goes withevery job. Our Summer Bargain List No.23. 
offers a regular carnivalof profit-sharing bargains celebrating the 
completion of a third of a century as leaders in the carriage 
making industry. Write for it today. 


PARRY MFG. CO. 


Department D. indianapolis, Indiana 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS , 


SEPTEMBER 

How May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 

How May We Improve Our Local * 

Schools, or Help Grown-up Illiterates © 

Learn to Reat? i 











INJURE FARMER AND TENANT 


——_ 


They Have Taken Farm Labor Out 
From Supervision of Farmers, Put- 
ting Absolute Control in Hands of 
Commercial ‘Classes—High Time 
for Reform 


N 30 years’ experience and observa- 
tion I have seen many phases of 
the farm labor problem. I have seen 
it grow worse in 
spite of much leg-- 

islation — rather 

because of too 

much legislation. 

‘Since 1876 the 

farmers have de- 

manded many laws 

to control the Ne- 

gro labor of the 

. country; and I 

BR. HAEES have reached the 
conclusion that we have played into 
the hands of the creditor classes who 
exploit labor and make it much hard- 

er for legitimate farmers to farm. 

I am sure that increased tenancy 
has been brought about ‘by easy cred- 


jat, that has demoralized labor and 


forced landowning farmers to rent 
out their lands. Some have lost out 
to the bankers, merchants, ‘lawyers, 


stable-men, doctors and others. who 


could command money. But many 
have rented because labor, by reason 
of the criminal statutes, could get a 
line of credit out -of all reason, and 
would no longer be tied up by the 
farmers’ contract labor laws. The 
farmer, knowing, in many instances, 
that the prospective tenant is spoil- 
ing a good laborer to make a poor 
tenant, yet rents him rather than see 
his lands grow weeds. For I have 
often known landowners, who knew 
the tenants would bleed the land, let 
buildings go to wrack and ruin, say, 
“If I don’t, my neighbor will; and I 
had better make sure of two or three 
dollars per. acre than let him go to 
my neighbor.” 
6: % 


Because of this he sees lien mer- 
chants, livestock dealers, lawyers and 
bankers grow into the biggest farm- 
ers in the country; build fine houses 
in town and ride in automobiles to 
see how their farms are getting on; 
send their families to the springs and 
seashore and mountains. He sees the 
laborers or tenants taken over to the 
big plantations of the city farmers to 
work out debts for red buggies and 
fine mules. 

So he reasons that the only way to 
get-even is to charge more rent—all 
the business will stand; for he knows 
that if he does not get it, the lien 
merchant and stock dealer will. He 
also knows that it its useless to con- 
tract for improvements and _ soil 
building in lieu of a higher rental: 
the tenant will just say, “I was not 
able to do it”; and, of course, that 
settles the score. Therefore, if he 
would put in any improvements, he 
must charge enough rent to cover 
the cost of improvements and re- 
pairs. He must also lay by some- 
thing for the time when the land will 
no longer pay rent, and the landown- 
er will have-to start over by farming 
it himself, to bring it up to a state of 
cultivation where renters will want it 
again. 

This is not a pretty picture to 
draw, but it is true to life; and I do 





not have to go a thousand miles from 


home ‘to find the reality in worse 
form than ‘my pen can picture. 
x * O* 

What is the cause? and what is the 
remedy? E 

The cause is largely due ito the mul- 
tiplication of laws to protect credit 
by statute. Credit is not ‘based so 
much upon what a man has er what 
his character is, as upon the assump- 
tion that, give him .a chance, and she 
will commit a fraud of some kind, 
dispose of something under lien or - 
mortgage, give two or more mort- 
gages on the same property, er upon 
something that he does not possess. 
Then, when he fails to pay for the 
goods sold at a fabulous price be- 
cause of the risk, the petty courts 
collect the debt. Of course there is 
no such thing 4s imprisonment for 
debt—the Constitution forbids it— 
but a man can be fined or imprisoned 
for fraud; and it is a fraud to dispose 
of an ox that is mortgaged ‘to two or 
more creditors. Rather than pay the 
fine, or be imprisoned or made to 
work on-the public roads, the debtor 
runs off until he can earn enough 
money to pay out, or secure a com- 
promise by moving ito one of the 
numerous farms of the creditor. 

I was informed of a case last Jan- 
uary where a one-horse tenant must 
move to the creditor’s farm, .or the 
landlord, on whose place he farmed 
last year, must pay $800. And he 
moved. No wonder that man was a 
tenant when he could get a line of 
credit of perhaps more than $1,000 on 
a one-horse crop, for which. he prob- 
ably paid $100 rent. j 

* * x 


The remedy .is to repeal all of the 
labor laws and statutes that base 
credit on the criminal statutes. Make 
it incumbent upon the creditor to 
protect himself by not extending 
credit to any man whom he does not 
know to be honest. If a debtor hon- 
estly cannot pay, likewise let the 
creditor lose. If he dishonestly does 
not pay, likewise let the creditor lose. 
We farmers, in our labor legislation, 
have over-reached ourselves. And we 
have allowed the statute books to be 
burdened with laws that give the 
control of labor to the lien merchants 
and stable men, many of whom “toil 
not neither do they spin”, yet are 
“clothed in fine linen and fare sump- 
tuously every day.” These are hard 
sayings, but they are true. It is this 
effort on the part of the white farm- 
ers of the country to control the Ne- 
gro by labor contracts and lien laws 
that has reacted against the poor 
white man, and boosted the Negro by 
giving an artificial credit based on 
criminality rather than on character. 

There should be worked out a sys- 
tem of leasing based on justice to 
the landlord as well as to the tenant, 
—and on the improvement of the soil, 
in justice to succeeding generations. 
Strange that in all the legislation the 
farmers have had passed in connect- 
ion with labor’ and rent, they have 
never made it a misdemeanor to 
throw up a lease. So far as I have 
been able to learn there is-no remedy 
for a landlord whom a tenant quits 
in April, May or June; none. against 
a lease-holder who throws up a five- 
year lease on the first of January of 
any year of the lease; while the land- 
lord is bound to the tenant, no mat- 
ter how distasteful or disastrous the 
lease may become. The tenant can 
sue, the landlord, and the land is se- 
curity for a judgment; but there is no 
security for the judgment a landlord 
may secure against a tenant. I do 
not see any equitable course, except 
that the tenant put up a bond, at 
least to the amount of the year’s rent. 

es, 

As a money-making proposition, 
the tenant farmer -has the advantage 
of the landowning farmer. And 
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maty fiien are tenants from thoice, 
preferring the present profits on a 
skin-the-soil system to the future 
profit in a comfortable home, en- 
hanced in value by long years of 
careful planning and plodding indus- 
try. Our laws and our customs pro- 
mote this idea. If the real farmers 
would come into the full enjoyment 
of their own, they must devise some 
system of taxation that will make the 
city business men: glad to stick to 
their law and medicine and merchan- 
dising, and sell their farms to men 
who will live on them and help to 
build up the social, religious and bus- 
iness life of the country. City peo- 
ple pat the farmers on the back and 
call them “the backbone” of the coun- 
try; yet they never lose an opportun- 
ity to gobble up a farm and so weak- 
en the “backbone.” They resent the 
farmer’s going into business of any 
kind in competition with the city 
man’s business; but it is all right and 
perfectly natural for Mr. City Man to 
be a farmer. 

Will the farmers ever see that this 
is the curse of the age and that the 
legislation they have passed pro- 
motes it? 

x Ok Ox 

The ideal condition is for every 
farmer to own his home. Next, for 
all farms that are not farmed by the 
owners to be leased to farmers who 
have standing and credit based upon 
character. Those who are just start- 
ing out should be laborers and then 
share-croppers, until they acquired 
the experience and means to lease or 
buy. There will always be enough 
young men, and men without fore- 
sight, to supply the demands for la- 
bor from those who run farms either 
as owners or lessees; provided the 
farmers, both owners and lessees, will 
farm on such a basis that they can 
pay labor as well as other businesses. 
When farming has been“brought up to 
the standard of other industries and 
business enterprises” (See declara- 
tion of Purposes of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion), then we can pay such wages and 
work such hours as will attract la- 
bor to the farm, and we will need 
no contract farm labor laws. I be- 
lieve that this is a problem for farm- 
er, landlord and tenant, that can best 
be solved in the meetings of the 
Farmers’ Union by frank and friend- 
ly discussions on the part of the 
three classes. The farmer on his own 
land, the tenant, and the landlord 
are equally interested, and they 
should get together until it is settled. 
and it will never be settled till right 
prevails, 

a ae 

Many of these “city farmers” are 
my friends,andI am their friend. It 
is the system that is wrong. Nor is 
there any unfriendly feeling toward 
the Negro and the poor tenant. It is 
a growing dislike for a rotten system 
that is impoverishing South Carolina 
to make a few’men rich; and that is 
-demoralizing all classes of our citi- 

_ zenship. 

Much could be written about the 
ideal relationship that should exist 
between landlord and tenant. But of- 
ten we must tear down a rotten, un- 
Sightly structure before we can build 

-@ convenient and comfortable home. 
his is how I feel about the labor 
and credit laws of my state. 
E. W. D. 





State Farmers’ Union Meets at Dur- 
ham, Nov. 16-18 


O MEMBERS of North Carolina 

State Farmers’ Union: In accord- 
ance with our State Constitution, Ar- 
ticle IV, Section 15, the Executive 
Committee of the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union has selected 
Durham, N. C., and November 16, 17, 
18, as the time and place of our 
eighth annual convention. 

All county Unions are requested to 
elect delegates to attend this conven- 
tion and report same to this office as 
» Soon as they have been elected, giv- 
= ing names and addresses of all such 
delegates. Yours fraternally, 

E. C. FAIRES, Secretary. 


ONE-YEAR RENTING SPELLS 
_ RUIN FOR LAND 


But for Advance in Speculative Value 
of Land, It Would Already Have 
Put Owners in Bankruptcy 


HE most destructive of all meth- 

ods of renting land is the com- 

mon practice of letting the land out 

to tenants at a fixed price per acre, 

or a fixed price 

for the tract of 

land as a whole, 

contracting for 

only one-year 

periods. The poor, 

penniless, landless 

victim, goes on 

the place with no 

other incentive 

except to get as 

MR. GREEN much out of the 

soil as possible the first year, because 

there is no certainty about his re- 

maining on the place for more than 

one year. He, therefore, proceeds to 

“skin” that land. This process, re- 

peated; soon leaves a mere skeleton 

of soil. And while the tenant is rob- 

bing the soil the time merchant, who 

furnishes the tenant with mules and 

supplies, is robbing the tenant. The 

merchant says the risk is so great 

that he is compelled to charge the 

tenant from 40 to 80 per cent on ac- 
count of the perilous risk. 

In fact, if interest on investment, 
taxes, depreciation of buildings, etc., 
are taken into account, the rents 
which the landlord recéives under 
this method will on the average show 
a net loss, 

If it were not for the constantly 
increasing speculative price of farm 
lands this robber system of renting 
lands would have long ago exploded, 
because it is a financially rotten sys- 
tem. Any system of agriculture that 
must depend for its solution upon the 
increasing speculative value of farm 
lands is doomed to ultimate disaster. 
No permanent agricultural business 
can be established under a system 
that isn’t self-supporting, and which 
must depend upon the uncertain, ficti- 
tious speculative value of lands to 
keep it out of bankruptcy. 

ie. 


If a better system of renting land 
is adopted the landholder must take 
the initiative in putting it into prac- 
tice. Any method of renting land 
that does not provide for soil-build- 
ing must inevitably meet with dis- 
appointment and failure. And if the 
plan does not provide that both the 
landholder and tenant shall be bene- 
ficiaries of the increased productive- 
ness of the land under the soil-build- 
ing policy (under five or ten-year 
leases), it will be disappointing in re- 
sults, 

In some sections of North Carolina 
far-sighted land-holders are adopting 
the plan of furnishing the tenant 
with crimson clover seed, vetch seed, 
rye, peas, soy beans, etc., and the 
tenant prepares the land and sows 
the seeds for these soil-building 
crops. Where the land is rented un- 
der the partnership or share-crop 
plan both the land-holder and tenant 
become beneficiaries of the increased 
production that results from soil- 
building crops. 

tet ie : 


As a rule the tenant becomes a bet- 
ter and more efficient worker under 
a system that gradually betters his 
condition. Human beings are so con- 
stituted that conditions that make 
for progress and greater success act 
as a wonderful incentive to thrift and 
industry. No tenant, whether white 
or colored, will exert his best efforts 
while being exploited under the mer- 
chants’ robber crop-lien system, 
which means nothing but perpetual 
industrial slavery for the tenant. The 
landlord should always finance his 
own tenants and see that they get a 
just and square deal, for in no other 
way can he get and keep the best 
class of tenants, and under no other 
conditions can the tenant “have the 
heart” or inclination to exert his best 
efforts. i Ae ee 3 
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MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


—Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 


Armours 
fertilizers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure early 
maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; a good clover 
catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 
Write for “More Money From Wheat.” 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Southern Housekeepers! ng g 


fine new range catalogue is fom you; B( ES 
for you who are tired of cooking on ole 


the old hot stove in a hot summer 

kitchen—you -who want toenjoy real 

kitchen comfort and real cooking satisfaction. It’s Y for the ask- 

ing. And we want you tohaveit. So write forit today giving name 
and address of your stove dealer. It tells you about 








This fine catalog is! 
full from cover to 
cover of actual pho- 
tographs of these 


k 
the heat inside the food, butde | ehldsome ranges 


Roe 
where it belongs RANGES net cook the cook 


# The favorite in a hundred thousand Southern homes for 20 years. Quickest 
cookers, bakers and fuel savers ever built. They keep the heat around 
the oven instead of throwing it out all over the room ou, as does 


to roast y 
bone old time stove orrange. Write now for this peautitul catalog showing 


patented improvements in oe building, all in the famous Allen’s Princess, 
ANUFACTURING COMPANY, 306 Tonth Street, 











The Lumber Question | 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 


Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. With 


for them—not only mak- 
ing it pay for your mill, 
: but net you 
real money. 
Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good ence? a nearly 
fifty years and can fill your wants. Write today. 

e can make you liberal terms, 
Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
Jackson, Penmessece. 

L (A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) Built for 














PLANT WHEAT AND OATS 


TOMAKE Arles Plantation has devoted itself to sing Giger seed, 
MONEY carefully nurtured, cleaned and selected, of high germination: 
We offer the following:— 
Arles 100 bu. Fuighum Oats; Arles Blue Stem Seed Wheat; 
Arles Abruzzi Rye; Aries Native South Ga. Rye. 
The oats bear heavier and earlier than any other reliable variety. Of six 
varieties of wheat planted at Arles Plantation and harvested in 1915, all rusted 


except our Selected Blue Stem. Our Cupp is limited. If you want some, 
write today for information and prices. dress 


Arles Plantation, 
Box A. Andersonville, Georgia. 














Have delicioug fruit and vegetables all the year round; sell 
what you now throw away; make good money with surplus 
products of garden and orchard, when you own 


The FAVORITE Home Canner. 


The right canner at the right price for home use. Saves 
fuel pad abot. ecu - ped A na ogg kee tl how. Norust; 
no eS age. ‘3: ie, 
before you buy—it means dollars saved and eatistaction. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co.f Box 410, Wilmington, N. C. 








Direct to user—only one wae profit added 
to factory cost. Rubber Roofing— 

first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—108 

iby, feet to roll, with nails and cement. 

1 +4 35 Ibs., “ee: 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 

-» $1.34 per roll. Free samples and Cat. 


THE: SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 
'27 Shockee Lane. RICHMOND, VA. 

















The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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CIDER MILLS 


There is but one worth having and that 
is the Hocking Valley with the wooden 
roller. 


Also H. V. Feed and Blower Cutters 
and Corn Shellers. Lime Sowers, Disc 
Harrows, Rollers, Corn Huskers, Pea 
Threshers, Feed Mills, Manure Spread- 
ers, Hog Joy Oilers. 

Tell us your needs. Ask your dealer. 
Send for catalog. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
Manufacterers, Wholesalers, Exporters. 
Baltimore, Md. 

“34 Rawlings IT’S RIGHT” 


SE ES 
Vetch Separator 


The only Machine 
that will separate 
Vetch from other 
small grain. 


Send for Circular 


pee 


The 
Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
es oe 


WANTED 


SECOND-HAND 


5 BAGS AND BURLAP 


lot of Bags, Burlap, Scrape or Old 
Ba te Have foe teks Gopend osele, 


We Buy . Buy p= iia quantity, qual- 

ol 
HB We Pay 
§ Write Us 


hy 
1110 q cam a CARY 8T., RICHMOND, VA. 
meee ee ee 


MOST MONEY 


DRILLING WELLS 
WITH IHE GREAT 














BEST PRICES AND MAKE 
QUICK RETURNS. 


Let us know what you have and 
we => Rie quote you prices 








aaitiathe worta’s 
and Blast Hole 
= hine. Made in 
ny sizes 
many ai 


LOOMIS DRILL CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 














BULLER 


Is built better, 
stronger. and. runs 
lighter,smoother and 
longer than ony hull- 
er made. Hulls the 

clean, does not 

reak or crack them. 

Maker. Thous- 

ands in use. Get our 

rices before you 
uy. 


MFG. co., 
Atlanta, 


Write now to 
Department 22 


SANDERS 
fiom A. 














fauia- Vaan a4 2 
OF VIRGINIA 
Siac toes aa 


and informatio: 
MECAULEY, Se oA Se-retary 
je 


ee 








MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 

rofits, best pigeon known, Write tor particu- 
Ere. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice ir. our Farmers’ Exchange, 











More Views From Landlords and Tenants| 





VIEWS OF A LARGE VIRGINIA 
LANDOWNER 


His Methods of Renting—Need More 
White Settlers—How Open Range 
Hurts Land Values 


tien I own quite a number of 
farms (located in Southampton 
and Sussex Counties, Virginia) which 
are worked on the tenant system and 
with more than a hundred horses, in 
view of the fact that I employ no 
help in supervising these farms, or in 
my office work, I must necessarily 
leave the farming largely to the ten- 
ants themselves. Some of these ten- 
ants do well by reason of the fact 
that they use good judgment and cul- 
tivate their crops well, while others 
aggravate rather than cultivate the 
soil and so prove a.liability rather 
than an asset. With this latter class 
the great trouble is ignorance, lack of 
ambition, and pure and unadulterated 
laziness, in the colored’ tenant 
mixed, in some~ instances, with a 
strong conviction that his mis- 
sion on earth is to preach, and 
that farming is only a side-line. . I 
rent about half of my land for money, 
on an average basis of about $100 for 
a one-horse crop. The greater por- 
tion of the remainder I rent for one- 
third of all the crops. The tenants 
furnish all seed, teams, and feed, and 
cultivate and house the crops and I 
pay for one-third of all the fertilizer 
and for picking out one-third of the 
cotton and for picking one-third of 
the peanuts. 

I have also rented to some extent 
this year—for the first time—on the 
following terms: I furnish the land 
and all the fertilizer and the tenant 
furnishes all the seed, team, feed, etc., 
and houses all the crop, and we di- 
vide equally. I believe this is a good 
plan on which to rent land provided 
you have a good tenant who will pre- 
pare his land well and cuitivate his 
crop properly; otherwise I believe 
the land-owner would realize very 
little on his investment. 

I find it difficult indeed to induce my 
tenants sow clover, rye and cowpeas, 
as they should for feed and soil- 
improvement, and especially do I no- 
tice how little many of these people 
seem to profit by experience. In my 
judgment, the reason we are so 
largely dependent upon this class of 
tenants is due to the fact that many 
of the progressive, wide-awake ten- 
ants .of ten years ago—both white 
and black—have become land-owners, 
by reason of the fact that our lands 
are cheap and can be bought on easy 
terms. 
my tenants to buy homes, for the rea- 
son that I have bought about 9,000 
acres of land myself during the last 
15 years and therefore. have been 
hard-pressed to finance my own af- 
fairs. I truly believe, however, that 
more land owners and fewer tenants 
would bring greater prosperity to our 
county. 

I am also a strong advocate of. a 
stock law for our county, that will re- 
quire every one to provide for his 
own stock. With this law in force in 
the county, I am sure it would be an 
easy matter to sell much of our cheap 
land at a fair price, to the good, pro- 
gressive farmers from the Middle 
West, who have done so much to ad- 
vance land values and increase the 
prosperity of some of our counties 
near me. And should the coming of 
these people, with their money and 
their progressive ideas, result in 
changing some of our indolent, worth- 
less tenants into farm laborers, it 
would, in my judgment, prove a bless- 
ing, to all concerned. 

I own about 3,000 acres of land in 
the adjoining county of Sussex, 
where the stock law has been in force 
for many years, and I am sure there 
is not one farmer in ten—white or 
black, land-owner or tenant—in the 
section in which I am interested who 
would favor a return to the free- 
range system. I can sell this land in 





I have. helped. only a. few. of . 


the stock-law section to a greater 
advantage than I can the lands here 
in the free-range section where I am 
limited entirely to local buyers, as 
these Western people will not as a 
rule buy lands in an open-range 
county. W.-J. STORY: 
Courtland, Va. 


WANTS INTELLIGENT TENANTS 


“I Never Want a Man on My Farm 
Who Hasn’t a Vigorous Ambition 
to Own Land for Himself” 


HERE are at least three rela- 

tions which must exist between 
the landlord and tenant, if profitable 
cultivation of the soil is to be ob- 
tained by both parties; (1) reasona- 
ble tenant contentment; (2) honest 
cooperation and (3) intelligent indus- 
try. I shall briefly discuss them in 
the order named. 

1. Reasonable Tenant Content- 
ment.—Contentment relates: to the 
mind, is a state of feeling, and no man 
ever did his best work when wholly 
discontented. Give me a contented 
tenant, and honest codperation and 
intelligent industry naturally follow 
in logical sequence. If contentment 
is so important, then how is the best 
way to obtain it? I find the answer 
to this question in the provision of 
comfortable homes, adequate barns 
ana commodious quarters for my ten- 
ants. Cold, barren and unpainted 
homes are not conducive to content- 
ment. I have four tenant houses on 
my farm, all painted, ceiled or plas- 
tered with large painted barns and 
outhouses; the consequence is that I 
have no trouble in securing and keep- 
ing the highest class of tenants. 

2. Honest Codperation.—The mu- 
tual interest of landlord and content- 
ed. tenant is further advanced by the 
hitherto infrequent spirit of codpera- 





tion, helping each other. The landlord , 


who squeezes his tenant in every 
trade and at every turn is soon dis- 
covered and justly shunned by dis- 
criminating renters. But the land- 
lord who treats his tenant as a mem- 
ber of his family, that is takes him 
into full fellowship and partnership, 
may expect and will receive genuine 
reciprocation. from the tenant. We 
can never have efficient codperation 
in its broadest and most comprehen- 
sive sense until we are willing to give 
the tenant, who is the mud-sill upon 
which rests Southern agriculture, 
representation and participation in 
the counsel of farm affairs. Codpera- 
tion with the tenant left out is but 
a superficial remedy and cannot. and 
will not cure the economic ills that 
lie deep and permeate our entire 
agricultural life. 

3. Intelligent Industry.—This is the 
tenant’s part. The landlord furnishes 
the land, the home and coéperation, 
but the tenant furnishes the service. 
The tenant who relies solely upon his 
muscle, his hoe and the futile furrows 
of a one-horse plow, may rise before 
day and. labor far into the night, but 
he will never be a successful farmer. 
Intelligent industry,. therefore, con- 
templates not only active physical la- 
bor, but crop diversification, cover 
crops and soil maintenance; also the 
conversion of the hand-to-mouth, 
crop-lien, fodder-pulling tenant into 
an independent farmer, poultryman, 
dairyman, stock raiser and horticul- 
turist. 

Industry without intelligence, mus- 
cle without brain, will never convert 
a tenant into a landlord—and I never 
want a tenant on my farm who does 
not entertain a vigorous ambition to 
own land for himself. Intelligent in- 
dustry on the part of the tenant is 
the key which unlocks the hidden 
mysteries of the soil, and likewise lib- 
erates the restless ambition of the 
Anglo-Saxon to be master of himself 
and master of the land he tills. 

O. MAX GARDNER. 

Shelby, N. C. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Handling Tenants in Virginia 


T IS questionable whether | any 

method of renting land in Virginia 
is satisfactory. Tenants even with 
long-term leases will not maintain 
the fertility of the soil, to say noth- 
ing of permanently improving it. The 
writer has tried both white and col- 
ored tenants, always on the share ba- 
sis, but finds little to choose between 
them. Both doas little as possible and 
get as much as possible. Of the two, 
the colored tenant will follow an 
agreement or requests more closely 
than will the white man; he is, on 
the whole, more easily kept under 
control. And yet, of course, there is 
no possibility of control in the sense 
of employer and employee. 

Agreements between owners and 
tenants are at best but one-sided 
agreements. The tenant can hold the 
land owner to the strict letter of the 
agreement; the owner is powerless to 
hold the tenant provided he fancies 
he has a grievance or finds what he 
thinks is a better chance. The ten- 
ant moves away at his own sweet will 
and no power can stop him. Who 
would wish to hold an unwilling ten- 
ant, anyhow? He would be worse 
than useless. 

The average farmer in Virginia is 
away behind the times in his methods, 
hence the tenant can hardly be ex- 
pected to be any improvement on the 
landowner. To bring about a better 
state of things the farmer must be 
lifted up into the adoption of mod- 
ern methods. And then in turn the 
tenant must be made to see the bet- 
ter way. There is a peculiar combin- 
ation of extravagance and poverty 
in the homes of the tenants. Reck- 
less expenditures for gimcracks, from 
patent medicines to glittering jew- 
elry, and at the same time great 
waste of food. 

CHESTERFIELD FARMER. 





Give Tenants Better Houses - 


O MANY land-owners don’t care 

what kind of a house they furnish 
a tenant, so it has a roof and a few 
boards nailed on the side—a place 
not fit for dogs to live in, much less 
human beings. Tenants are not furn- 
ished with up-to-date farm imple- 
ments. They may possibly. have one 
old turning plow and cotton plow, an 
old worn-out planter and a few rusty 
hoes. Fellow landowners, that is 
why you can’t keep a tenant‘ more 
than one year. Put your tenant on 
an equality with you, don’t. think 
that you are better than he is.- We 
are all alike made of flesh and blood, 
and will all have to go to the same 
prices hereafter. Let both landown- 
ers and- tenants~ arouse: themselves 
atid strive to make better farmers for 
the South. LEON PAUL. 

Alliance, N. C. 





In a country where a large -part of aa 


the land is owned by a.- few land- 
owners and a large part of the farm- 
ers are tenants, prosperity and -pro- 
gress cannot long be maintained. The 
tenant becomes lazy and thriftless 4 
and the property of the landowner | 
deteriorates for want of proper cul- 
tivation and care on the part ‘of the 7 
tenant.. Under the present system of +4 
farming neither the landowner nor | 
the tenant can ever rise to the high 4 


standard of citizenship the country. | 


demands. The writer would. suggest 4 
that to every farmer who will agree | 


to live on and cultivate his farm, the J 
government should furnish on long- 7 


time loans and at a low rate of in- 
terest, 
himself. What the state and Nation 
need is to have a much larger pro- 
portion of their citizens self-support- 
ing farmers and farm-owners on a 
small scale—Subscriber, Rutledge, 
Ala. 





After several years close reading of The 
Progressive Farmer I have come to recognize 
it as a great co-laborer in the demonstration 
work in which I am engaged, and find it 
much easier to get farmers who read your 
paper to adopt better methods of farming. 
“It is the reading farmer who thinks.’’—W. 
E. Brown, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 





the means to buy land for % 


The Fall Army Worm Is Probably the 
Most Threatening—Some Suggest- 
ed Remedies for Holding It in 

Check 


ERE is. a prospect that we may 
hawe several interesting out- 
breaks during this month, but in 

many cases the actual damage done 
by the insects. may be less than it ap- 
pears, 


1—Falf Army Worm 


HIS is a real pest, capable of much 

damage to alfalfa, late corn, grass- 
es, etc. It has appeared in several 
states to the south and southwest, and 
we have had our first North Carolina 
complaint from Wayne County. It 
was quite a pest with us in 1912, at- 
tacking corn, grass, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, peas, alfalfa, rye, cane, pota- 
toes, and cotton. As this may be- 
come serious, we will review briefly 
the chief methods of control. 

1. Mix Paris green with lime or 
flour at the rate of 1 pound to 4 
pounds of lime or flour. They will 
eat it mere readily if mixed with 
flour, but if is less likely to “burn” 
the foliage if mixed with lime. Take 
your choice. Dust the plants until 
whitened, especially in a belt just 
ahead of the worms. Plants thus 
dusted must not be used as forage. 

2. Mix I pound Paris green with 20 
pounds dry wheat bran. Squeeze 
juice of 3 oranges (or lemons) into 
3% gallons: water, chop remaining 
pulp and peel to fine bits and add 
to the water. Dissolve 2 quarts 

syrup or molasses in the water with 
the oranges, and mix into the bran 
so as to dampen it thoroughly. 
This gives a sweetened, scented, 
and poisonous bran mash which 
should be scattered broadcast where 
_ the worms are in early morning. The 

amount. here described should treat 
_ three to four acres. This be sown 
_ among crops which can afterwards 
be used as forage. 

3. A deep furrow plowed ahead of 
the worms, or areund them will check 
thent mnoticeably,—list toward the 
worms, s@ they. will have to climb the 
steep side of the furrow. Two such 
furrows a yard apart is better yet. If 
necessary trim side of the furrow 
with spade soit will overhang a little. 

4. The worms become grown very 

ickly and disappear, but this mere- 
means that they have entered the 

ground to change to moths which will 
produce another generation,—hence 
many are killed if a thorough shallow 
cultivation be given in areas where a 
brood of the worms had just disap- 
peared. This should be done prompt- 
ly after they disappear. 


H.—€otton Leaf Caterpillar 


HIS: is the worm which stripped 
cotton of its leaves in 1911, but it 
is not the same as the fall army 
“worm just discussed, This cotton leaf 
caterpillar attacks no crop but. cot- 
ton, though the worms may crdwl 
onto cockle weeds, etc. This worm 
has already appeared this year in 
Texas, and as the moths fly long dis- 
tances to northward we may have a 
visitation. But it is only fair to say 
‘that this insect has never to ‘my 
Enowledge done very serious injury 
in North Carolina except to the very 
latest cotton—for the simple reason 
that it appears so late with us that 
the bulk of the crop is already assur- 
ed. In 1911 it stripped the leaves 
from most of the cotton in the state, 
"yet we made a bumper crop. We may 
-€ven argue that by stripping the 
- leaves it causes the bolls to open bet- 
fer. On very late cotton, however, it 
May do damage. On such cotton 
-it may be fought by dusting with 
Paris green, 1 pound to 4 pounds 
F, SHERMAN. 





The Progressive Farmer is the greatest farm 
wer published, , It stands for the upbuild- 
mag of Southern farms, the improvement of 
le livestock on these farms. But most im- 
ant of ail, it stands for the moral and 

| betterment: of farm people.—J. W. 
Propst, Clarksville; Va. 


PRESENT TAXATION METHODS 
_ PROMOTE TENANCY 


By Taxing Tools, Crops, and Stqck 
High and Lands Low, Absentee 
Landlords Escape Burdens and 
Working Farmers Are Impoverish- 
ed 


HE editor has asked me to say 
something about “How our un- 


just system of taxation promotes 
tenancy.” The Editor thus shows 


> 


that he believes, along with most 


thinkers and writers, that tenancy is 
not to be desired from the standpoint 
of the people at large, and that the 
country which has the most. home 
owners is the one which is best off. 
I do not think that any unbiased man 
will deny this. Of course there are 
narrow-minded men everywhere, 
who, owning land themselves, think 
that the best thing is to have many 
tenants in a country so that they may 
compete for the use of the land and 
thus run up rents and make labor 
cheap. The most hopeless man I 
know is the one who thinks. that a 
country is best off when labor is 
cheap. 

High-priced land makes cheap la- 
bor, for the higher the price goes the 
fewer people there are who can buy 
it and the more there are left to bid 
for the use of the land, and the more 
bidders there are for the opportunity 
to work, the lower will wages go. 
What makes the price of land go up 
—118 per cent increase in the last 
census period? The first answer is the 
increase in population. If this were 
solely the case, population and land 
values would increase in exactly the 
same proportion. But while the val- 


‘ue of farm lands increased 118 per 


cent the increase of farm population 
was only 11 per cent. : 

The increase in land values is due 
to the fact that land is held out of 
use for speculation. Less than 50 per 
cent of the land of this country is 
included in farms, and only 25 per 
cent is included in what is called im- 
proved farms—that is, all lands used 
for pasture, orchards, cultivation. of 
all kind, and occupied by farm build- 
ings. There is no scarcity of land. 
But on a rising market everybody 
who can holds land for speculation, 
This rushes the price out of reach, 
and sturdy young men who are ready 
to use their labor in making homes 
and rearing useful families cannot 
pay the price. 

If we would stop the increase in 
tenancy, clearly the thing to do is to 
make it unprofitable to hold land out 
of use. We can do that by simply 
taxing all land at its sale price. This 
would make it not only easier for the 
young men to secure land by keeping 
down the price, but it would be a vast 


benefit to all other farmers who now | 


own and work their own land. It 
would benefit them for the reason 
that all the unused land now held for 
speculation pays very little tax, and 
the deficiency is made up by putting 
the tax heavily upon the improve- 
ments that the working farmer puts 
upon his land and upon his stock, his 
farming implements and his products. 
If the unused land were assessed for 
taxes at even 50 per cent of its sale 
value, it-would not be necessary to 
put a cent of tax upon any improve- 
ment, any stock, implements, or pro- 
ducts of the Men who actually work 
the land. 


The land values of the country are 
not held by the farmers; perhaps not 
more than 10 per cent are so held. 
The New York Grange recently esti- 
mated that all the farm land values 
in the state of New York were only 
6 per cent of the naked land values 
of New York City alone, to say noth- 
ing of ali the other cities in the state. 
Consider this fact in connection with 
the fact that even of all rural lands 
the actual farms comprise only. 25 
per cent, and you will see what a 
shift-of burden a right system of tax- 
ation would take off the farmers as a 
whole. 


Take the North Carolina county in 
which I live. When the assessors 





Are Good Cars to Buy | 


Both the Hupmobile trademark and 
the ranchman’s brand are marks of 
identification, : 


But, while the brand merely indicates 
ownership, the Circle-H of the Hup- 
mobile has a deeper and more im- 
portant meaning. 


The trademark signifies the sincerity 
of our belief that the Hupmobile is 
the best car of its class in the 
world, and the earnestness of our 
effort to keep it so, to the end that 
every buyér-may receive the great- 
est possible value for-his money. 


Every farmer should recognize it—as 
thousands do now—as the symbol of 
motor car service and economy in 
their highest form: % 


Hupmobile farmers know that the 
record behind this little blue-and- 
white emblem is clear of a single 
unsuccessful car; clear of a single 
off-year. 


Their experience has proved to them 
—as your’s will prove to you—that 
in quality the Hupmobile stands at 

_par with the highest priced cars; 


that its performance is even better, 
at a far lower cost, per mile or per 
season, for gasoline, oil, tires and 
repairs. 


Every time you see the Hupmobile 
trademark, on a car or in print, re- 
member that the car’s record for 
owner-satisfaction has never been 
surpassed and seldom equalled. 


Recall the Hupmobile features rarely 
found in a car of this price, such as 
Tungsten steel valves, vanadium 
main leaves in the springs, tubular 
propellor shaft, spiral bevel gears 
in the rear axle, Bijur starting and 
lighting system, genuine leather and 
curled hair upholstery, etc. 


Finally, remember the Hupmobile na- 
tional free service system—better 
and broader than any other car 
provides—which makes Hupmobile 
ownership even more of a satisfac- 
tion than it has been heretofore. 


Write for the‘complete catalog of the 
new Hupmobile and details of the 
service system; or call on the Hup-_ 
mobile dealer next time you go to 
town. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1349 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


slater yo Roadster $1085 


S-passenger Tourin Car 
Sadoaner Pharieg ¥ 


Cat$15559 


1085 


prices f. o. b. Detroit 





kek See ere 


stalks; the fodder saved. paying whole o ing cost. 
First successful machine oe made; bailey Aepies 
Standards from i in 


43 years 
H 


Easiest and to operate. Gives years 
service; yet ore season’s income from it ita 
cost. Send new for free Appleton Husker 

Appleton Mfg.Co,, 537 Fargo St., Batavia, Mi. 





met last spring they determined to 
put farm stock and products upon the 
tax lists at their real cash vale. Cot- 
ton was put down at nine cents, corn 
and wheat, which would be consumed 
by the farmer before tax-paying time, 
were put down at $1 per bushel. 
Horses were put down at $200 and 
cows at $50. But land was actually 
assessed at less than $9 per acre on 
the average for the county, when 
there is not an acre of land in the 
county that can be bought for $9, and 
much of.this land assessed as farm 
lands is held for speculation near 
towns and villages at from $50 te $500 
per acre. Now 58 per cent of the land 
of this county is unoccupied, that is, 
not actually used for farm. purposes, 
and of course has no improvements 
upon it. Hence when it is considered 
that the farmers’ buildings, barns and 
improved soil were used to run up 
the assessments of the actual farm 
lands, the half of the lands that are 
not used at all are practically escap- 
ing taxation. It costs the speculators 
nothing to hold them, hence they can 
afford to hold them indefinitely. This 
policy has reduced half of the native 
white farmers to tenancy. 

lf the actual land values, counting 
improved land at the same rate as 


<== 
similarly situated unimproved land, 
were assessed for taxation in this 
county at $13 per acre, (little over 
one-fourth of its sale price) no farm- 
er would have to pay a cent of taxes 
on his improvements, his stock, his 
implements, or any personal proper- 
ty. Thus the farmer who owned 50 
acres of average land would have to 
pay upon a valuation of only $650, no 
matter how many buildings or im- 
provements he had upon his land, 
how well it was stocked, or how hard 
he had worked_to improve his soil, 
But the speculator who had done 
nothing whatever would have.to pay 
the same rate, whereas he now es- 
capes and puts his burden upon the 
working farmeér’s improvements. 
There are 360,000,000 acres of idle 
lands in the 11 Southern states which 
comprised the Confederacy, yet half 
the people cannot have homes now, 
and in 15 years at the present rate 
not a fourth of them can own. a foot 
of land. It is time for a change. Will 
we seek the path of safety now or 
wait till it is too late? The only way 
to do it is to make it unprofitable to 
hold land out of use. That can easily 
be done by a proper system of taxa- 
tion. R. F. BEASLEY. 
Monroe, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 

ge alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less t 
’ Rates for combined 
known on application. 


3 MACHINERY | 


For Sale—A 25 H. P. 
marine type boiler. W. F. 
thews, N.C., Route No. 27. 


For Sale—An 8 H.P. International Har- 
Vester gas engine; good order. H. T. Mor- 
Tison, McClellansville, S. C. 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


| HELP WANTED 


Industrious Young Man to Oversee Farm, 
Ben Stucky, Nesmith, 8S. C. 


Industrious Women to assist with cooking, 





‘editions made 

















Liddell engine with 
McGinnis, Mat- 




















laundry and general housekeeping. Eliza 
Hood, Route 4, Goldsboro, N. C, 
Wanted—Men-Women — $75 month. List 
Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. B-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—2 matrons and 2 housekeepers 
for public institutions, State age, experience, 
condition of health, and name references. 
Address, H. H. W., Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Salesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “‘Box N-23.” 


Farmer Wanted—aA first-class young mar- 
ried man to take half terest in Dairy 








farm. Must have $350 to, secure good home 
and chance to make good money. Must 
take full charge January ist, 1916. Noth- 


ing but a sober, industrious, hustler need 
apply.. Must know how to keep farm books, 
and count the cost as well as profits. Ad- 
dress Box 215, Lincolnton, N.C, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position, manage or rent good 
farm 1916. Experienced general farmer. 
Harry Long, Wenouda, Va. 


Manager of Farm—Several years of experi- 
ence, small grain, cotton, corn, trucking; 
not afraid of work. Box 23, Aberdeen, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as chamber maid in 
North Carolina at Reputable Hotel. Best 
of references. Mrs. Louise Patterson, Ke- 
nansville, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as foreman, good farm. 
Prefer somewhere between Franklin and 
Norfolk, Va. Or would work good farm on 
shares. W. S, Hall, Rich Square, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Wanted—Students to learn Telegraphy. 
Charlotte Telegraphy School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Farmers Wanted—$75 Month—Men and 
women, Government jobs. Short 
hours. Easy work. Common education suf- 
ficient. Write immediately for list of posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B, 215, Rochester, N. Y 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 
Well bred Berkshire pigs ready for deliv- 


BERKSHIRES 
ery, cheap. John W. Long, Petersburg, Va. 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. Bred 
right and fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia. 


For Sale—Fine registered Berkshire pigs 
$10 each, none better. Dulwich Farm, Dear- 
born, Va, 


Pure-bred Berkshire pigs, two months old, 
both sexes, $10 each. Meadow Brook Farm, 
Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 


Registered Berkshire pigs representing 
best blood lines in America. A. J. Merrill & 
Son, Leieester, N. C 


Registered Berkshires—Best of breeding 
and type. Fancy pigs, $10 to $12. They 
will please. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C, 

For Sale—Not to inbreed will sell our fine 
$150 registered Berkshire boar, ‘‘Twilight’s 
Revelation” for $50. Dulwich Farm, Dear- 
born, Va. 

High-class Berkshires for Sale—On ac- 
count closing out I offer, 1 two-year-old 
boar, Count Togo, by Lord Charmer F. Very 
fine individual and _ sire. Three selected 
brood sows, proven breeders. Two gilts six 
months old, perfect specimens. A tiumber 
of young pigs, both sexes. No finer stock to 
be had, will make prices right., W. H. 
Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc Pigs—South View Farm, 
Elmwood, N. C. 










































































fn The Progressive Farmer. 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that gZarmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent yeags we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order gwo weeks before the date 


In re- 





> 





MULEFOOTS 


Mulefoot Hogs—The hog of the future. 
Mature sows, bred for fall harrowing; bred 
gilts; young boars; ten weeks old pigs. 
Mated pairs—no kin, Quality first. Satis- 
faction always. Registered stock. Prices 
right. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Cluster 
Springs, Va, 





2 ae 

oO. I. C. Pigs—Silvers strain, all ages, 
registered. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C, 

Pure-bred O. I, C. pigs for sale. Pedigree 
furnished, H. J. Barnhardt, China Grove, 
North Carolina, 

Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—The hog 
for the South. Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A. 
L. Deal, Manager, R. F. D., Moresville, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


“Poland-China Pigs—Mated, not akin; with 
pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 




















teed. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—40 Angus yearlings; 40 cows 


bred to Angus bulls; 20 Angus heifers. H. 


H. Williams, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 














strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 
Choice’ Grade Guernsey, milk cows, heif- 
ers, J. N. Terry, News Ferry, N. C. 
HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 
ee ; HOLSTEINS _ 





Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by U. S. Government. Write, J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 


Holsteins—To avoid inbreeding will sell 
De Kol Hengerveld Klondike 153102, our 4- 
year-old herd bull, price $200. C. H. Fries, 
Sec., Salisbury, N. C. 

JERSEYS 


Fifteen Jersey heifers, 2 cows, and 3 fine 
bulls for sale. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Midland Jerseys—Two male calves, one 
year old, can be registered. $35 edch. Three 
females, full blood, cannot be registered, one 
year old, $25 each. J. H. Atchison, Chap- 
pells. S. C, 


” §HEEP AND GOATS 

















Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 


For Sale—Two pure-bred Shropshire rams, 
two years old, at $25 each. Address Occo- 
neechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 

au ~~ RABBITS 


~Pure-bred Rufus Red Hares. 
dy, Jr., Blackstone, Va. 


— 





Arthur Har- 
& 


ROCKS 


Barred Rock cockerels, $1 each. 8B. ron 
Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 


Chicks—Barred Plymouth Rocks, _ nice 
crowers, $1.50; hens, $1. Jno. B. Humble, 
Asheboro, N. C, 


Crowded!!—A few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now at $1 
each, See pig advertisement. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N, C. 











GEESE 


For Sale—Fine Toulouse Geese $2 each, Dul- 
wich Farm, Dearborn, Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGH 


Cabbage Plants!—Cabbage Plants!—-Long 
Island and Jersey Wakefield, Early Drum- 














head. Choice plants well packed: 100 25c; 
500 $1; 1,000 $1.50; 5,000 $6; 10,000 $11. Or- 
der now for September deliveries, South 


Georgia Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that period. 
They are hardy and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else. The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had, We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections. The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and win- 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Carolina: -1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 
sand; but as we have only a limited supply 
we will advise you to place your orders now 
for some of the first shipments. Will be 
pleased to furnish information and instruc- 
tions how to grow, upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod. Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 


COLLARDS 


Genuine Georgia Collard Seed—25 cents 
pound. Moultrie Seed & Produce Co., Moul- 
trie,. Georgia. 
ue - 














Bur Clover—Delivered, $1.15 the bushel. 
Y. Riser, Pomaria, S. C, 


Bur Clover—One dollar per bushel. 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Screened, “$1 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Abbeville, S. C. The P.. Rosenberg 
Warehouse Co., Abbeville, S. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Home grown and inocu- 
lated; free of Johnson and nut grass; $1.25 
per bushel. J. A. Long, Abbeville, S. C. 

For Sale—600 bushels recleaned bur clover 
seed—guaranteed to be free from nut grass, 
$1.25 bushel, J. 8S, Stark, Abbeville, S. C. 





Dur- 














DOGS 
~Pedigreed Collie pups. 
Herndon, Va. 


Well marked Setter-pups, $5 each. Hugh 
Goodman, Concord, N. C. Rt. 2. 


Pointer Pups for Sale—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for particulars. C. H, Men- 
denhall, Rosston, Ark, 


—  —————— —_s——— 

Three months old e-bred Gordon Set- 
ter pups. Not registered. Marked black 
and white, males $10, females $5. Clinton 
J. Tull, New Church, Va. 


TWO OBR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Devon Calves, Southaown Buck 
sheep and pedigreed Essex pigs for sale. . H. 
Cc. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
and Tamworth boar pigs, April farrows. 
Write for prices. Occoneechee Farm, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine Imported Gray Percheron 
Stallion ‘“‘Dehomey”’ price $600, will trade for 
Red Polls or Angus Cattle, Dulwich Farm, 
Dearborn, Va. 


M. K. Stroud, 























For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—1915 crop seed 
at 10 cents pound, 500 pounds and over de- 
livered your place. Crimson clover, $6.50 
per bushel; rye, $1.25 per bushel, J. C, Kil- 
lebrew, Penelo, N. C. 


Southern Bur Clover—Screened once, 15 
pounds to the bushel, which includes dirt 
for inoculation, up to five bushels, $1.25 per 
bushel; over five bushels, $1 per bushel. Ma- 
chine recleaned, 10 pounds to the bushel, 
$1.25 bushel, Cothran & Link, Abbeville, 





8. Cc. 

oes ae OATS 

Select Fulghum Seed Oats—Write for 
—- * cae Smith, Seedsman, Ander- 
son, 8S. C, 





Recleaned Appler seed oats eighty cents 
bushel... Cash with order. Riverside Farm, 
Reeves, Ga. 


Choice Seed Oats—Fulghum and Improved 


Bancroft at moderate prices. Rood Bros., 
Omaha, Ga, 





Fine 
10 bushels $9. 


Pure-bred Appler oats, Rust-proof. 
for stalk land. Bushell $1; 
J. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 





(| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


MINORCAS 


Champion 8. C. Black Minorcas—New 
York, Hagerstown, Atlanta winners. Large, 
vigorous early hatched cockerels, $3; pullets 
$2. Great layers, R. H. Anderson, Lynch- 
burg, Va. z 





LEGHORNS) = ie 

For Sale—Good laying strain, Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn pullets. Mrs, J. T. Good- 
ing, Oriental, N. C 





Recleaned Seed Oats—Fulghum, Hastings, 
Hundred Bushel, Appler, Bancroft. Oak- 
wood Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 


Fulghum Oats—North Carolina grown, re- 
cleaned free from smut, one dollar per bush- 
el. Upland Farm, Eagle Springs, N. C 


Fulghum Seed Oats—$1. 
Proof oats, 75c per bushel. 
bushel bags. W. D. 


For Sale—Pure Fulghum Oats, $1.15 bush- 
el, Pure Appler oats, 75c bushel, f.o.b. New- 
berry, S. C. Johnson-McCrackin Co., New- 
berry, S. C. 








Improved Rust 
Even weight 5 
Williford, Commerce, Ga, 








Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 


For Sale—Pure English-bred Single Comb 
White Leghorn cockerels, April hatched, 75c 
each. Mrs. S. F. Cain, Ioka Farm, Tarheel, 
North Carolina. 

ORPINGTONS 

White Orpington Cockerels, Pullets, Eggs, 
Hens. Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


Beautiful Buff Orpington pullets and cock- 




















Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 -weeks, $6. 
J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 

Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, Ga., for 
registered Duroc-Jersey boars. 








erels, large, vigorous, broad backs, deep 
bodies, at half price. $1 each. Headquar- 
ters for the best. D,. S. Glenn, Prospect, Va. 
Teak REDS 





y Bargains in Single Comb Reds—Cockerels 
and pullets. ‘‘Beauties.”’ Chas. N. Mc- 





Cracken, Buena Vista, Virginia, 





Two thousand bushels of Hundred Bushel 
oats, 25 bushels or less 75 cents. Write for 
samples and price on 500 bushels and over, 
f. o. b. here. Georgia Seed & Grocery Co., 








Forsyth, Ga, 

Recleaned Turf Oats—Free from all im- 
purities. Per bushel, weighing 38 pounds, 
75 cents, 10, bushel lots 70 cents. L. M, 
Sims, Louisa, Va. 

Black Oats—The kind that ripen with 


crimson clover for hay. Extra heavy yield- 
ers when sown alone, $1 per bushel. Cecil 
Macon, Ramseur, N. C. 





For Sale— Celebrated Fulghum oats. Re- 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- 
ious weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 
bushel. Special price for large quantities, 
J. G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. 


Fine Fulghum Seed Oats @ $1 bushel, 
Absolutely free from smut and weeds. Good, 
sound, heavy oats in new bags; made % 
more than Appler oats this year. They make 
before the usual spring drouth. E. L. Culler, 





5 acres; 
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RYB 
For Sale—500 bushels choice seed rye. 
W. Clayton, Brevard, N. C, 
North Carolina Mountain Grown Rye— 


$1.15 per bushel. D. W. Alexander, Connelly 
Springs, N. Cc 





oO. 








PECANS 


Pedigreed Pecan trees. Grown from heavy 
bearing stock. Write for catalog. Florida. 
Nursery & Trading Co., Lockhart, Ala. 


Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Havens 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties. 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet Tic; 4 to 6 feet 90c 








each, Liberal reduction made for large or- 
ders. Order now. Dantzler Lumber Co,, 
Gulfport, Miss. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Klondyke and Lady Thompson Strawberry 
Plants—15 cents per hundred. Mason Mc- 
Mahan, Loundesville, S. C. ‘ 


WHEAT 


Excellent, . high-yielding Leap’s Prolific 
seed wheat: $1.50 per bushel. Seed rye $1.20. 
Harnelda Farm, Meetze, Va. ‘ 


Purple Straw Seed Wheat—State amount 
needed and get prices; and Berkshire pigs. 
Game Crest Farm, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nice clean pure little red seed wheat,— 
$2.00 per bushel, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. E. Garner, R. F. D. 2 Virgilina, Va. 


Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat — Recleaned; 
$1.60 per bushel; 10-bushel lots and over, 
$1.50. Maple Grove Farm, Thomasville, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Write for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, 
Sapling, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- 
bage, collard, kale, mustard seeds. Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
$4 postpaid. Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand, Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Collard Plants—Ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices by mail, prepaid, 500 for $1; 
by express, not prepaid, $1.25 per 1,000; 500 
for 75c. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


New Crop Crimson Clover and all Farm 
and Garden Seeds—For autumn sowing; of 
high tested quality. Write for our price 
list and mention Progressive Farmer. Diggs 
& Beadles, Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va., 
Headquarters for superior seeds for the Farm 
and Garden. 


Real Red Rustproof oats, highest devel- 
oped, latest improved strain on market, 
Seed we offer you made over 80 bushels per 
acre, test 36. Free of Johnson grass, smut 
and rust. Five bushels $4.50; ten bushels 
$8.50; twenty bushels $16. Pure. Bluestem 
Mediterranean wheat, made 30 bushels per 
acre, plump and clean. Five bushels $8; 
ten bushels $15. There are no better wheat 
or oats than these at any price. Progress 
Seed Improvement Co., Carlton, Texas.. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading, grown on the foot hills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, well hardened 
and stalky. Varieties, Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Succession, and Early 
Drumhead. Price, 500 for $1.25 postpaid. By 
express not prepaid 1000 for $1.50 per 1000; 
5000 for $1.25 per 1000; 10,000 for $1.00 per 
1000. Send for descriptive price list which 
contains valuable information about grow- 
“s them, Piedmont Plant Co. Greenville, 












































“Perfection” . Brand Field Seeds — The 
brand that is made up from the cream of 
the market. Uniform in purity. Uniform 
in germination. All tested. They must 
ome up to the standards which I set for 
his my best grade of field seeds. I have put 
forth a special effort to make my perfection 
“Perfection” Brand fill the requirements of 
particular farmers, If you realize the value 
of quality in seeds, write today for my price 
list. W. C. Slate, The Farmer Seedsman, 
Box 79, South Boston, Virginia, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


Teachers—Do you want a first grade li- 
cense? Let me tell you how to get it. 5 
S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 


One pair fine large mules for sale, or will 
trade for good five-passenger automobile, L. 
R, Winecoff, Rt. 2, Salisbury, N. C. 


Bargain Prices — Victoria pigs — Poland- 
China pigs—Very prolific—Registered. Seed 
wheat, oats, clover. S. M. Goodman, Moores- 
ville, N.C. > 


Wanted—One iron tower—40 or 50 feet 
high, and one galvanized or cypress tank, 
2,000 or 3,000 gallon capacity. Address T. D, 
Ravenel, Green Pond, 8S. C. 


Wanted—Names and addresses of every 
farm boy who wants a bicycle enough to 
work hard for a week to earn it. Address, 
P. O. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Send us the names of a few German 
speaking people you know and we will send 
you’ fine enameled U. S. Flag Button free, 
A post card will do. Address, Dept, A-Lin- 
coln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle. , Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


“This is an even exchange. 





























If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you @ 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
name and address printed on the handle. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Union Farmers—Send $1 today for 1 year’s 
subscription to the National Field. Official 
Organ National Farmers’ Union, Clear, au- 
thentic news of the whole Union from Na- 
tional Headquarters. Order now. The Na- 
tion Field, Department A, Atlanta, Ga. 


HONEY 


aaieicash Bist ch hc 

Best White Honey—Warranted pure and 
delicious. Ten pounds for $1, by express. 
J. O. Hallman, Unadilla, Ga. 


LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 














Fruit and Syrup Labels—Best, beautiful 
designs; print any quantity. Request sam- 
ples and prices, Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 








Jr., Wolfton, 8. C, 


Texas, 
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Saturday, September 11, 1915] 


HOW MR. SMITH FINANCES HIS 


OWN TENANTS 


-———_ 


Advances Them Just Enough to Equal 
Ordinary Wages Per Month, Charg- 
ing Them 8 Per Cent—Now He Can 
Get More Good Tenants Than He 
Needs 


OST landlords take their tenants 

to supply stores where they have 
to pay exorbitant and extortionate 
prices. Prices that bear them heav- 
ily downward. There is no.reason as 
I conceive it that prompts a landlord 
to do this but supposed self-aggran- 
dizement, the merchant offering him 
percentage or other interest in busi- 
ness that prompts him. On the other 
hand, there are those among the ten- 
ant class who make extraordinary 
efforts to get more than their crop 
will warrant them in getting and 
many landlords do not keep them in 
reasonable- bounds in this regard, 
with the result that one of three 
things is to do—(1) sell the tenant or 
(2) give him another chance to get 
out of debt (which is hard to do be- 
cause he becomes discouraged), or 
(3) let him go and work out the ac- 
count. 

As a young man I began to work 
tenants six years ago, and I have 
never lost a penny. I thought over 
the system and decided that there 
was something radically wrong and 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
ey er unless he shows us satisfactory references as 

is honesty and business responsibility. 




















; ee Acres of Land. John T. 
a. 


Dennis, Meda, 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Farms for Rent—One to three-horse. BE. 
B. Deans, Route 2, Wilson, N. C. ¢ 


Three farms, water-power, store. Easy 
terms. Farmer, Dimmette, N. C. 


79-Acre Farm for Sale—On five years’ 
time. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 


Southwest Georgia Farm Cheap—322 acres, 
1% miles from town; improved and in high 
state cultivation. R, T. Taylor, Richland, 
Georgia, 


Virginia Farm Bargains—400 farms for 
sale. Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farms, 
Write us what you want. Venable & Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Farms for” Sale—Cotton, tobacco, grain 
and stock farms in central. North Carolina, 
Prices low and terms easy. A. C. Hughes 
Co., Apex, N. C. 


Several Small Stock Farms and Two Large 
Tracts Land in Putnam County for Sale— 
Coéperative creamery in successful operation, 
Write me what you want. M. S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, La. ’ 


Dairy farm 134 acres one and one-half 
miles from Mebane, in city school district, 
fenced pastures for fifteen cows, all good 
land, Sell cheap for quick sale. E. 
Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. 


For Sale—6,000 acres of land; 1,200 acres 
in cultivation; located on G. S. & F, Rail- 
way, 7 miles north of Valdosta, Ga. Will 
grown both Sea Island and Short cotton. 
Mineola Mill Co., Mineola, Ga. 


For Sale—65-acre farm; good land; 4- 
room dwelling; barn and stables; 30 to 35 
acres open lands, rest can easily be cleared; 
4 miles to Vander, 10 miles south of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Price $2,000. For particulars, 
write or see W. H. Covington, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three miles from railroad village; good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres; good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Farms That Will Buy Themselves in One 
Year, if worked by intelligent, experienced 
farmers, can be bought at Camden, Arkan- 
sas, for $8 to $25 an acre. This means san- 
dy loam@pn red clay subsoil, raising good 
crops. of corn, cotton, peaches, melons, pea- 
nuts and truck every year, within ten miles 
of a modern city of 5,000 with 3 railroads 
and splendid wagon roads, Write to Cam- 
den Public Service Bureau, Camden, Ark. 


North Carolina Farms For Sale—Any Size. 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco and Small Fruit. 
Unsurpassed transportation facilities. Low 
in price, high productive value, , Mild: win- 
ters, moderate summer temperature, Long 
grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Unequal- 
led anywhere for diversified farming and 
livestock, Buildings erected to suit pur- 
chaser, Sold on easy terms. For full par- 
ticulars address, Southern Land Co. So. 
Pines, N C. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
fn the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
Bale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments, 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O, Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 
























































that it had to be amended in order 
to do justice to both landlord and 
tenant. The first year that I worked 
a tenant farmer I said, “Now the 
thing you and I want to do is to 
work for our mutual interest, making 
the best out of our co-partnership 
that can possibly be made,” and I 
preached and enforced all the econ- 
omy I could during the entire year, 
ever keeping vividly before the ten- 
ant the fact that he should strive to 
come out ahead instead of behind. 

I detested the idea of lien-priced 
goods, knowing that the tenant who 
became a victim of “time merchant” 
prices would be reduced to unfair 
dealing or starvation, and such busi- 
ness methods meant trouble for all 
concerned in a greater or less de- 
gree. Hence I went toa bank and 
borrowed money at 8 per cent. This 
I did with a frugal regard for the 
interest of the tenant and myself. I 
figured out carefully what it would 
take to run him-and his family a 
month. I figured this with an eye 
single to avoid exceeding what his 
labor was worth per month. Thus, 
you see, in case of disaster- he only 
had about wages, and in case of a 
good crop he had something ahead. 
In the fall when he came out ahead 
and his better judgment saw the wis- 
dom of my plan, he became elated 
and all his murmuring and deroga- 
tory remarks were turned into grat- 
itude and good feeling. 

Of course it is hard to do this with 
some tenants, as they are not used 
to such business methods and fight 
severely against them until they 
realize they are their only salvation. 

Now there are some who even sell 
their supplies in order to get things 
they could do without, and if you give 
them the money to go buy their sup- 
plies, they will buy such unneeded 
things. For these I amended my 
plan so as to eliminate such buying. 
I go with them and get the money 
myself and tell them, “Now there is 
so much for this month and a 
month’s supply must be bought,” and 
I see first of all that they get their 
month’s supplies. I find, too, that I 
can get their goods cheaper than 
they, therefore they appreciate my 
going and aiding in this respect. 

Certainly this is not necessary with 
every one, but it works well with 
many, and I find wherever one has 
been misappropriating his supply 
money, he doesn’t get offended with 
you for looking after it. 

Of course they will not like it as 
well in plow season when the other 
fellow is spending lavishly, but in 
fall they will rejoice because they 
have not done like the other fellow. 
I prefer this plan to that of the time 
merchant, which is a genuine slavery 
system and is not even best for the 
merchant. 

I am now endeavoring to raise 
more meat and bread on my little 
farm, thereby eliminating cotton ex- 
tensively and raising soil-building 
crops. I am making an effort to get 
the tenant to see that he must live at 
home as well as the landlord. 

At first my plan of limiting my ten- 
ants did not meet with much favor, 
but now I can- get more hands than 
I need. The old system of Mr. Buy 
Grub and take: all you can get on 
time, has fallen through and now 
they are anxious indeed to desert 
the old ruinous methods. 

I aid my tenants in holding their 
cotton and pooling their seed. Of 
course I always buy their seed, but 
mostly allow them to hold them till 
the market reaches its best. I then 
exchange the seed for meal and sell 
them their half at cash prices and 
charge it to them till next fall. 

Finally another helpful point is that 
they and I buy goods in as large 
quantities as good business methods 
will permit and as cheaply. as can be 
bought. A. P. SMITH. 

Smoaks, S. C. 





Concord Local No, 1662 is doing some co- 
Sperating. We have assisted one of our sick 
brethren in gett'ng his crop in. We have 
also taken ir sixteen members this year, 
We have debates every two weeks.—J. S. D., 
President. 


(21) 84S 





‘Only 47 Engines for 170,000 Farmers | 


At These Low Prices. 


When we said we would sell 150 engines at less than half price, 
wemeantit. Today we have only forty-seven of these on hand. 


DON’T WAIT—YOU MAKE MONEY BY WRITING US NOW. 


Remember, these are not “cheap”, 
“light’’ engines. Not in. a class with 
engines offered at prices near these. 
These engines are our most recent de- 
sign. Have our latest improvements and 
operate on-either gasoline or kerosene. 
Large, powerful, and built for heavy 
duty, long and satisfactory service, 














s Prices on engines 
60 H. P. upon application. 

THE “SOUTHERN” FOR SERVICE. #3 
Our company has a reputation for honest 
construction, square dealing, reliability, 
and perfectly designed machinery—worth 
over half a million doNars. We have 
been manufacturing high-class engines 
for practically half a century and. stake 
our future reputation as well as-our past 
record on. these_engines.s COULD WE 
OFFER MORE? 


Drop us a postal—we'll gladly give you ' 
references, (A size and type for every purpose.) 


SOUTHERN ENGINE & BOILER WORKS, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
We also make high grade steam engines, saw mills, grist mills, feed mills 
ensilage machinery. Write us your wants. 














oe WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 

dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 

The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 

= will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 





given. 
| These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
S18 








BEWARE OF FAKE SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENTS - 


Each fall and winter for the past three years the South has been over- 
run with an army of fakers who come South to work the fairs. After the 
fairs are over, they exploit the small towns and rural districts with fake 
subscription propositions. A great many of the county and town. offi- 
cials now make it impossible for these fakers to work in their communi- 
ties. They all should. BUT IT’S UP TO YOU TO SEE THAT THEY DO 
NOT GET YOUR MONEY. 

When a man comes up and sticks a fountain pen in your pocket and 
asks if you got your premium, or offers to give you for nothing a pair of 
gold (7?) eyeglasses (that cost him eight cents), don’t even take time to 
listen to his story. Tell him to work his scheme on the other fellow, or 
better still, report him to the sheriff. 

These fakers have a very smooth story of how the magazine or paper, 
or whatever it is they are supposed to be selling, is anxious to introduce 
their paper in that particular section, and so they are giving the paper and 
a premium free, and all they ask you to do is to pay the postage. AND 
THE AMOUNT YOU PAY THE AGENT FOR POSTAGE IS THE 
AMOUNT HE PUTS IN HIS POCKET. ; 

There are, of course, hundreds of high-class, honest subscription 
agents throughout the territory, but any agent who is working for a 
first-class publication, who is honest and will do exactly what he says he 
will do, will gladly show you a letter from the publishers he represents, 
authorizing him to work for them, and also stating just what offer he is 
authorized to make. He will also give you a receipt on a regular printed 
receipt blank furnished him by the publisher. 

If a paper has to give away a $3 razor (which cost the agent 18 cents) 
or a pair of “fine $10 eyeglasses” (which cost the agent 8 cents) to induce 
you to subscribe for it, it surely would not be worth anything at all to you. 

Never give an agent your subscription to The Progressive Farmer un- 
less he shows you his letter or card of authority, on our printed station- 
ery, and gives you a receipt on our regular blank receipt forms exactly 
like fac simile copy printed immediately below. 








SUBSCRIBER'S RECEIPT 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST FARM PAPER. 
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other paper, magazine or article 


taken in combination [Rew] or [Ren] 


Let’s put the faker out of business. 


Address ....... 




















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 























































years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Bu 


eee LLL LLL LL 

COMMUNICATIONS REGARD OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 

15 EITHER OFFICE, EQIERED Af SHCOND-CUASS MATTRE AT THE EOSTOPEICE AT SER- 
« SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


' One year, $1; six: 80 cents; three months, 25. cents. Long- 
wqwhoily in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
term mene, OY ae eat y ¥ 


, $2 ae year; 





One old and one 


yearly 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


subscriber mages are a, if sent together, can 
The Progressi Farmer one year for 50. A club of thres 
a subscriptions, if sent together, li for $2. 





The 
14,” means that Mr. Dee is 


and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL 1S YOUR RECEIPT 


@ate to which your subscription is paid ts given on the little 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite pong 
sena in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


red or 
ame, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
to December 381, 1914, etc. After =e 


chang: 
Please advise us promptly if the lebel 
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lent dealings, Wwe 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


BEB WILL positively make ~in the Jom, gue a any 
1 f fraudulent misrepresentatio: 
dail’ 0, sien part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean ae oe be oi to. wr ig od 
r rons, 
lene ecsiene ne will ‘aa pot ye the subscriber as we have. just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, 
to us within one-month after the advertisement appears in 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price ef the article in a nor egeregate over $1,000 on any one 
tiser, and that the subscriber mus 
Som ‘writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 


subscriber as @ 
in The Progressive 


trifiing disputes between re- 
any case of actually fraudu- 


that the claim for loss shall be reported 
our paper and 


gay when writing each advertiser: 





Readers in the Carolinas, V: 





always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C. 


Georgia and Florida should 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


> 

N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
Subject—Making and Saving Farm Manures; 


Proper Housing for Stock. Mail Articles 
by September 16. t 


Subject—Improving the Farm: (1) By Drain- 
age; (2) By Taking Out Stumps; and 
(3) By Enlarging the Fields. Mail arti- 
cles by September 23, 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

More Fruit—October 9. 

For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived, from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before date of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 





Its a Daisy 
Fa Paar 


is a daisy. No joke about that. The 
words Progressive Farmer on one 
side and my name on the other sets 
it off. Would not take $1.50 for it if 
I could not get another. Many thanks. 
—Wnm. Hart Harrison, Prince George, 
Virginia. 


‘You can earn one of these splendid 
knives. Just secure one yearly sub- 
scriber for The Progressive Farmer 
and we will reward you with one of 
these splendid “Keen Kutter” knives. 

Your own renewal and one of the 
knives for $1.50, and Mr. Harrison 
says the knife alone is worth $1.50. 

Earn one or secure one with your 
renewal, : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








YOU NEED PRINTED LETTER- 
HEADS 


~ ae you will get us up a club of five 
(5) yearly subscriptions, new or re- 
newal, we will send you 250 nicely 
printed letterheads and 250 envel- 
opes, 

It will be a real satisfaction to have 
a name for your farm and to be able 
to use nice printed stationery and 
you can do this without cost. It will 
not take you long to work up a club 
of 5, for remember, renewals count, 

You need the stationery and this is 
your opportunity to get it! 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











HUSTLER 


“HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is aceurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and @ulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


* Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


“Get It Fram ete 6 J fan 
META ING IEE) izcdo. rust resisting fenco— 
iets) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
4 a STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 


25 CENTS A 


Our big free Catalog of fence bar- 

ins shows 100 styles and heights of 

» Farm,Poultry and Lawn Fence at money 
, saving prices. it.tells how we make 
wire, why it’s Detter why it lasts lon and why 
Kitselman Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make @ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 





THE PROGRESSIVE FABMER. 





Longer Leases to Promote Better 
Farming 
(Contiuded from page 5, this issue) 


scheme of diversification. Certainly 
it is out of the question to talk about 
rotation; soil fertility can be main- 
tained only by artificial fertilizers, 
and of course, this is the most expen- 
sive and extravagant and wasteful 
way of carrying on agriculture. Soils 
are sure to deteriorate, and in the 
long run the countryside suffers im- 
mensely. Farmers cannot practice 
rotation of crops, and diversification 
is not likely to be introduced and as 
a result labor cannot be used to the 
best advantage (this is one of the 
worst defects of the one-crop sys- 
tem) and work animals and machine 
ery cannot be utilized as they should 
be. Further than this, the farmer has 
all of his eggs im one basket and if 
the crop be poor, or the price low, the 
farmer and the community suffer. 

The tenant who moves each year 
is not likely to use his time or any 
of his resources in improving the 
home or improving the grounds 
around the home. In fact, during the 
last few weeks or months of residence 
the tenant very likely will feel justi- 
fied in burning up the last few fence 
posts or loose boards available since 
he expects to move on to a new place 
at an early date. The landlord who 
attempts to maintain satisfactory 
houses and other farm buildings for 
tenants who move each year has a 
very difficult task on his hands. 


All Rural Intérests Injured 


HAT is said of farm buildings is 

equally true of roads, ditches, 
etc. Surely the tenant. who expects 
to leave a farm within a few weeks 
or months will not spend time repair- 
ing roads, cleaning out ditches, cut- 
ting down weeds and otherwise car- 
ing for the countryside. Why should 
he if he may be ten miles or a hun- 
dred miles away the next year? It is 
too much to ask of the tenant, and 
therefore it is up to the landlord to 
charge high enough rent so that part 
of the rent can be expended caring 
for the community, otherwise we 
must expect bad roads, broken 
bridges, weeds, and unsanitary en- 
vironment generally. 

The tenant who moves each year 
into a new community must make 
new friends and among these he 
must get acquainted with the banker, 
the supply merchant, and others with 
whom he must deal. Being a new ten- 
ant or a new man in the community, 
the practical business man is bound 
to assume that he is incompetent and 
a bad risk until he proves otherwise. 
During the first year, therefore, the 
merchant, the banker, and cotton 
factor and others are almost forced 
to charge him excessive rates on ad- 
vances of credit because they take 
chances that they will lose it all. If 
the tenant would stay with one 
community for several years and 
demonstrate his industry, his ex- 
perience, his frugality, and his gen- 
eral ability as a farmer, he would 
doubtless have saved enough so that 
he could pay cash and would save all 
of thé costs, or excessive charges 
which now seem necessary. It would 
seem from this that it is as much the 
tenants’ fault as the fault of the mer- 
chant, the credit man, the factor, that 
the “excessive rates and oppressive 
methods found today exist. 


Two Things Necessary 


F TENANTS would stop moving, 

and would stay in the same com- 
munity year after year, and demon- 
strate their ability, or if they would 
attempt to make five and ten-year 
leases (with right to purchase) a 
great step forward would be- made. 
On top of: this there must be provis- 
ion for some scheme of farm land 
banks with power to issue bonds and 
lend money on real-estate at low 
rates of interest. The successful ten- 
ant during the first three or four 
years could invest his small savings 
in these bonds and then could pur- 
chase a farm by turning over these 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER) 


bonds as the first payment and nego- 
tiating a loan with the farm bank for 
the remaining amount due. This re- 
maining amount due could be paid off 
in 20, 30, or 40 payments if necessary. 

The big thing necessary, it seems 
to me, at the present time és first to 
begin to work out a plan whereby 
tenants will remain year after year 
on the same farm’-and thoroughly 
learn that farm and the community. 
Such a tenant would be inclined 
(even if he did not own the farm) to. 
diversify ; to rotate crops; to keep up 
the buildings; to improve the roads; 
and to help the community in every 
way; and finally he would be able to 
get money on better terms; buy his 
supplies on better terms; and be able 
to accumulate money for the first 
payment on a farm. The second big 
thing necessary is to provide for a 
system of farm land banks, which can 
make loans on farm property at low 
rates of interest and allow the bor- 
rower to pay the same back in small ° 
installments extending over a long 
period of time. 

I have not here tried to map out a 
policy with regard to personal credit, : 
marketing, or other problems which 
need consideration. ~ 





EVIL EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT 
TENANT SYSTEM 


———_—_ 


It Tends to Enrich Mercantile Classes 
While Lands Are Ruined and Rural 
Interests Menaced 


BY THE “tenant system” is meant 
the furnishing of supplies to crop- 
pers and renters, these supplies to be 
paid for in the fall at “time prices”, 
which are usually from 20 to 30 per 
cent above cash prices. Many of the 
supplies are bought in June and July 
or even later and paid for in October 
or November. So the merchant is 
out of his money for only a short 
while. Suppose he charges 30 per 
cent above cash prices—which is us- 
ually 40 per cent profit on the goods 
sold—this means interest at the rate 
of 120 per cent. The law allows in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent, and 
yet people—a large number of them 
—go_on paying 100 per cent each 
year. The tenant goes to the mer- 
chant or the land owner as the case 
may be, for supplies, but before he 
can get these supplies the merchant 
dictates the kind of crop and the 
amount he is to plant. It is impossi- 
ble to build up a strong citizenship 
under such a system. For the devel- 
opment of strong manhood and a 
high type of citizenship, men must be 
free to think and act for themselves. 
The present system tends to make 
the tenant quick in making debts and 
slow in paying them. In fact it teaches 
dishonesty, and a dishonest citizen- 
ship is destructive to any state. Then 
the question to consider is, Is the 
present tenant system a benefit or an 
injury? 

Negroes make up a large percent- 
age of the croppers of the state. Are 
these croppers in any way better off 
than they were 20 or 30 years ago? 
Let a Negro farm for himself for two 
years and he is ever after a parasite 
on civilization and a burden on the 
community in which he lives. The 
average Negro seeking a farm is 
looking for a place to get supplies, 
not caring whether he pays ger them 
or not. Whén a Negro cropper takes 
a piece of land he is only a few years 
from starvation if required to stay 
there and live on his own resources. 
And the land goes to gullies and 
grows up in pines and broomstraw, 
the houses go down, the barns fall, the 
fences disappear and the cropper 
must move or perish. He has got the 
cream of that piece of land and must 
seek new pastures. No country can 
prosper where the majority of the 
farmers are tenants and not owners 
of the lands they cultivate. Ireland 
is a fair example of the results of 
such a condition. Prosperity and 
progress cannot long” be maintained 
in any country where-all the land is 
owned by a few landlords. 

Crenshaw Co., Ala, 











This 17-year-old Tenant Boy Has His 
Eyes Open—Two Lessons He Has 
Taken to Heart—Prize Letter 


THINK one reason why we ten- 

ants do net own our farms is be- 
cause we live too high and use too 
much money, for things that are not 
necessary for a eomfortable living. 
But the main reason is because we do 
not start right to own land. My views- 
are: 

1. We should not pick out a high- 
priced locality when we start out to 
buy a farm, but should hunt out a 
small farm of good land in a locality 
where land is not so high, and get 
some friend to let us have a. small 
sum to make the first payment. 


2. If we ever expect to pay fon |) 


this farm, we must drop the “all-cot- 
ton” game and live at home. After 


the first year we should not be seen |} 


- going to town‘after a sack of flour or 
perhaps a side .of meat. We should 


-be seen carrying a load of produce} 


into town, instead, 


3. And last but not least, we must 
raise our feed for our stock, cattle |) 


-and poultry at home, and never be 
~ caught coming from. town with a load 
of corn or hay on our wagon. We 
should, however, be found carrying 
“loads of both into town for sale. 
Let me give two illustrations: A 
* certain man living eight miles from 
“me moved into that locality about 
-10 years ago. He rented a place of 
40 acres in cultivation, giving three 
bales of cotton for the rent of the 
place. At the time he moved there he 
-could have bought.the land for $8 
per acre. He has paid four bales of 
cotton as rent for the farm for the 
“fast four years, paying three bales 
the other six years—34 bales in all. 
> At the time he moved he could also 
have got 15 acres of wood and swamp 
land for the same price as the forty 
acres—$8 per acre—making 55 acres 
in all amounting to $440, I am satis- 
fied he could have averaged $40 per 


bale for his cotton and 34 bales he }: 


‘has paid as rent would amount at 
$40 per bale to. $1,360. Today he 
doesn’t even. own a mule. Don’t you 
think that if he had only tried he 
could have paid for the place and 
been in good shape now? I do. 
Another man, as late as six years 
ago, came to our locality and bought 
35 acres of land, at $18 per acre. He 








These Goodyear Tires 
Made Extra-Large 


Sizes 30x3% and 30x3 


We are this year giving special attention to 
users of small-size tires. here are about a 
million of them. Aind the tire. we build would 
win them all if all of them could know about it. 


$317,000 Added 


This year we are building these tires larger than 
ever. We've increased’ the air capacity by 20: per 
eent, Added: size means. added: mileage,, as. every: 


are four-ply tires—even size 30x3. And our anti- 
skid tread—the Goodyear All-Weather—is double- 
thick on all. 

o Goodyears have always been exceptional 
tires. They won on sheer merit the top place in 
Tiredom, and for years have outsold any other. 

Now we add 20 per cent to the air capacity and 
per cent to the rubber above the bead. And 
we give you a better design. We are building by 
far the. most capable tires ever 





user knows. 

We have added 30iper cent 
to.the rubber in, the side walls, 
just above the bead; That's, 
where constant bending taxes. 
tire walls most. And! where 
thin-walled! tires. often. chafe 


built in: these small sizes. 

So. even the occasional 
mishap. and: misuse will find 
new strength. to-combat them. 


Get These Extras 





and: break, 

We have made new molds to improve the tire’s 
design. For we have found a new shape which 
increases endurance. 

These three additions will add to our tire cost 
$317,000 this year. Yet this year we made an- 
other big price reduction—our third in two years, 
totaling 45 per cent. ; 


Four-Ply Tires 


The value we give in 
Goodyear tires. is: due to.our mammoth output. Get 
that value—it is due you. Smaller, thinner, lighter 
tires can’t serve as years do. Even last 
years Goodyears, though the leading tires, could 
not compare with these. 


Any Goodyear dealer will supply you. Every 
neighborhood has a Goodyear Service Station with 
your size in stock, and it renders full Goodyear 








Even the smallest Goodyear Automobile Tires 


Service. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Mekers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; alao Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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had only $200 to pay on the land | {}: 


when he bought it, which left him |, 
owing $420: Now: he owns 100 acres 


of as good land as is found in this 


section with nice buildings on: it, and. 


I think has some eash on hand, Of 

course he left off the 

game, 

We can’t alli do. as. well as this man 

did but we can do something toward 

Owning a farm of our own, Get busy, 

Mr. Tenant! 

A 17-YEAR-OLD, GEORGIA. BOW. 


A Reak Sportsman 

] Just moved to the country sev- 

eral weeks ago, but since moving 
here I have begun to try to help the 
community. I have helped to get up 
aplay to be given in the district 
School house at an early date. This 
will be for the benefit of the school 
and to buy some much needed equip- 
“ment. 

I go to school in town and. belong 
pto a literary society. I enjoy being 
"on a debate more than anything I 
know of. Some boys do not enjoy 
debating because they say, it is too 

ard to prepare a speech. This is not 
_ the case. If you have a debate con- 
= ©erning good national issues, you can 

-write to your United States Congress- 

or Senator, Washington, D. C., 
en if Congress is not in session, and 
mey will send you all the material 
: need, 

aE enjoy reading good literature. My 
mavorite authors are Shakespeare, 
Pickens, Burns, Hugo, Gibbon, Mark 

ain, and Kipling. 
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Better Still This Year 























I work from Monday morning to 
Saturday noon and then have my half 
day off. I spend this in going to a lit- 
erary society meeting and playing 
croquet and tennis. 

RALPH J. SHELI 

Hickory, N. C. 





A Young Fireman 


| AM a farmer boy, 11 years old. 

My father takes The Progressive 
Farmer and [I like to read it and hear 
him read it. 

We keep two mules and one young 
horse. I started to plow for Papa 
when I was only eight years old, and 
last year I made a full hand in the 
field with the plow. 

Papa runs a public gin, Also I fire 
the 65-horse boiler to pull two gins. 
The wood is so heavy I can’t raise 
but one end of some of the sticks at 
a time, so I place it in the door and 
get to the other end and push it in, 
but I keep up steam just the same. 
And when Papa is sick I run the gins 
for him. I save Papa from paying 
out from 75 cents to $1.50 per day 
through the ginning season. 

I go to school and am in the sev- 
enth grade. I like school better than 


any thing else for I don’t want to be 
behind when I get grown. 
CLAUD. MOORE. 
Menroe, N. €, 


Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools, Published in The Progres- 











sive Farmer by. special arrangement. 





Lesson XI 


VERB PHRASES WITH HAVE, 
HAS, OR HAD 


ERBS are the most troublesome 

of all our parts. of speech. They 
appear in all our sentences, and they 
have to show so many different 
shades of meaning that it really is no 
wonder people make so many mis- 
takes with them. If you find that you 
have bad habits in the use of verbs, 
just take a few verbs at a time and 
say the correct forms over. many 
times, until the right way sounds 
natural to you. Of course, this may 
take a long time. A speech habit is 
not easy to break. But you must not 
be discouraged. The very fact that 
you are interested enough to read 
this proves that you have the right 


Spirit. Get your friends to criticize 
you. Read good, dependable books, 
watch yourself, and you will win. 
Note these perfect tenses, as they are 
called. These forms, are CORRECT: 
I have seen him. We had come early. 
He has gone. Have you begun your 
work? Has he done his job well? He 
has caught cold. He has run that en- 
gine ten years. Have you eaten your 
dinner? He has lain in bed long 
enough. He should have risen an 
hour ago. We have sat here as long 
as. we should. We have begun to get 
chilled. 





A MARK OF GOOD MANNERS 


The other day we saw a young girl, 17 or 
18 years old, perhaps, listening quietly and 
attentively while her father told a story she 
had heard often. One sees so much of inat- 
tention and smirking depreciation of father’s 
or mother’s hobbies that it was a pleasant 
thing. We credit that little woman with far 
more than mere good training, with the 
right kind of heart. For truly good manners 
mean more than technique; they bespeak 
the true man—and the true woman, too, 
Exchange. 





“T believe,” said the impatient man, as he 
put aside the telephone, “that I'll go fish- 
ing.” 

“Didn't know you cared for fishing.” 

*T don't. But it's the only chance I have 
of getting that isn’t busy.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Increased Production 
Effects Big Price Reduction - 


ITH our produc- 
tion capacity in- 


creased to 600 cars 
per day we are in a 
position to offer the 
1916 Overland Six 
at the remarkably 
low price of $1145. 
. You will, we believe, 
find that’ this~car ‘is 
considerably under 
the market price of 
other Sixes having 
equal or similar spec- 
ifications. 


Seven passenger touring 
4125. inch Coneoinaae 
Sh mo 


unit ar 
Bene really tighted 


The new Overland Sixes are being demonstrated and delivered now. 


Full-streamline body design 
Genu leather upholstery 


One-man top 
snchete in all doors 
in 


ine 


Large roomy seven passen- 
ger touring car 


Quiet 45 horsepower six 
cylinder bloc motor 


Efficiently lubricated—un- 
usually economical 


35 x 414 inch tires all 
around; non-skids on 
rear 


125-inch wheelbase; high 
tension magneto ignition 


All electric. control buttons | 


on steering column 


Specifications 


non-s. 
tet. hand drive 
Center controi 


Sure try underslung 


35 iach, x 42 oi bach tires: 
aout Oe in front; 


GRASP the full sig- 

nificance of its 
size as denoted by 
wheelbase, seating 
capacity, tires; of its 
generous, efficient 
power equipment; of 


its superior ignition; 


of its every. comfort 


and convenience; of: | 


its beautiful lines. ee 
Then realize that the 
Overland price for 
these extremes of 
luxury is only $1145. 


Demountable rims 
Gas outre rim 
High grade magnetic 
speedometer 
Electric horr 
Electric control buttons on 
steering column 


See the Overland dealer in your town 


Model 83 four cylinder, five passenger touring car—$750 f. o. b. Toledo 


Catalog on request. Address Dept. 454 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of automobiles 
“Made in U. S. A.” 





